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TO  give  general  readers  a  familiar  view  of  an  abstruse  sci- 
^  entific  subject,  is  far  frorh  an  easy  task.  The  class  of 
men  who  usually  undertake  it,  are  most  of  all  unfit.  They 
read  works  of  science,  not  for  instruction  or  delight,  not 
because  they  wish  .to  comprehend  the  whole  or  the  parts  of 
a  subject,  or  have  any  peculiar  turn  for  cultivating  it ;  but 
because  they  must  write :  read  till  their  memories  are  loaded 
to  the  utmost,  and  then  sic  down  to  unburden  themselves  by 
writing  a  book, — in  which  you  are  sure  to  find  them  super¬ 
abundant  in  illustration  where  .the  topic  carries  its  own  evi> 
deuce,  while  they  run  over  a  dark  and  intricate  branch  of 
the  discussion  with  the  rapidity  of  timid  children  through  a 
gloomy  churchyard,  and  leave  the  reader  to  get  out  of  his 
difficulty  as  he  can.  Authors  of  this  class  are  now  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  England  ;  and  indeed,  to  give  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
bis  due,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  has  done  more  to  en¬ 
courage  them  than  any  other  individual,  and  has  consequently 
»  pretty  well  fed  and  well  clothed  tribe  of  them  constantly 
m  his  service. — Another  class  of  popular  writers  on  abstruse 
objects  comprises  those  who  have  an  extensive  and  cor^ 
met,  if  riot  a  profound,  acquaintance  with  the  science  on 
*bich  they  treat;  who  can  explore  its  dark  paths,  and 
Penetrate  its  difficulties ;  who  have  considerable  attain¬ 
ments,  though  perhaps  little  invention ;  and  are  distinguisb- 
W  for  their  knowledge,  taste,  and  judgement,  though  not 
hr  their  genius.  This  class  is  far  less  numerous  than  the 
wrmer;  though  their  labours  are  incomparably  niore  useful, 
^be  knowledge  they  have  acquired  does  not  float  loosely  in 
mmr  minds,  so  as  easily  to  evaporate ;  nor  is  it  lodged  scT 
r*piy>  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  difficulty.  It  is  stored  up 
m  use,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Authors  of  this  description. 
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remembering  the  comparative  lights  and  obscurities,  facili. 
ties  and  obstructions,  that  marked  their  own  progress  in  the 
science,  are  not  very  likely  to  leave  the  student  to  grope  in 
the  dark,  or  to  withhold  from  him  tlie  assistance  of  correct 
and  definite  illustration  where  it  may  be  most  needed.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  fewer  writers. of  this  class  on  the  sci. 
ence  of  astronomy,  than  on  any  other  we  recollect.  Only 
two,  perhaps,  have  an  unexceptionable  title  to  be  included 
in  it;  Bonnycastle  in  England,  and  Biot  in  France.  The 
works  of  Keill,  Lacaille,  GregoVy,  and  Vince,  though  useful 
in  their  kind  and  degree,  are  too  theoretic  to  come  under 
the  same  denomination. — Advancing  considerably  higher,  we 
reach  the  class,  to  which  the  author  of  the  treatise  before 
us  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  It  is  constituted  of  the 
men  of  real  genius,  who  have  been  enabled  to  make  disco, 
veries  that  would  not  disgrace  angelic  intelligences,  but  who, 
with  a  most  laudable  condescension,  are.  endeavourin?  to 
bring  the  results,  and  indeed  the  iiature  of  those  discoveries, 
within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  students.  In  this  class 
we  may  also  place  Newton,  Euler,  D’Alembert,  and  La¬ 
grange  ;  some  of  whose  works  are,  strictly  speaking,  of  the 
popular,  familiar  kind,  and  evince  that  they  can  stoop  as  well 
as  soar — stoop,  to  augment  the  knowledge  of  others,  and 
multiply  their  inlets  to  happiness; — soar,  to  make  new  dis- 
coveries  for  themselves,  and  obtain  a  delight  unknown  to 
aill  but  men  of  genius,  and  only  to  be  excelled  here  by  the 
joys  imparted  to  good  men  in  communion  with  God,  If 
writers  of  this  class  do  not  generally  succeed  according 
to  their  wishes,  it  is,  partly  because  the  process  of  invention 
and  discoveiy  is  widely  different  from  the  order  of  instruc¬ 
tion, — partly  because  that  expansion  of  intellect  by  which 
the  whole  of  a  vast-  subject  is  seen  and  compr/diended  at ; 
once,  is  apt  to  reduce  to  less  than  their  real  magnitude  the 
minuter  parts  on  which  a  common  mind  might  be  compelled 
to  rest, — partly  because  it  must  require  a  stock  of  patience 
far  greater  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  to  exhibit  m 
many  aspects  vvhat  the  inventor  sees  at  once,  with  an  intui¬ 
tive  glance,  in  every  shape  it  can  assume, — and  partly  because 
some  of  the  topics  are  really  too  abstruse  and  refined,  to 
admit  of  being  perspicuously  stated’iu  popular  language. 

The  ‘  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World’  by  M. 
Laplace,  excited  so  much  attention,  and  furnished  so  much 
valuable  instruction  to  all  who  read  it,  on  its  first  publication 
in  1796,  that  we  have  .  often  wondered  it  should  so  long 
remain  an  alien  to  the  English  language.  It  is  therelorc 
gratifying  to  see  it  naturalised,  though  far  out  of  due  time- 
For  such  a  work  is  by  no  means  unnecessary  in  this  couu- 
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irv  where  several  of  its  discussions  are  still  in  a  great  measure 
unknown.  Laplace  otters  himself  as  a  familiar  writer  on 
f’liysical  Astronomy,  with  peculiar  claims  to  regard.  With 
tlu‘  exception  of  Newton,  he  has  made  more  important 
discoveries  in  this  most  abstruse  department  of  science,  than 
anv  philosopher  of  any  age ;  and  some  of  those  discoveries 
coiiiplctely  destroy  the  few  plausible  objections  which  had 
ever  been  advanced  against  the  Newtonian  system.  Indeed, 
»e  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that,  next  to  Archimedes  and 
Newton,  no  man  ranks  higher  as  an  inventor,  or  has  made 
niore  brilliant  and  important  discoveries  in  mathematics,  than 
Laulrce :  and  we  may  add,  that  Laplace,  like  Newton,'  does 
not  more  deserve  celebrity  for  the  depth  of  his  penetration, 
the  splendor  of  his  genius,  and  the  richness  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  than  for  his  extreme  modesty.  One  great  peculiarity, 
and  in  fact  one  great  excellence,  of  this  treatise  is,  that  its 
author  is  never  tempted  by  the  illusions  of  vanity  and  self- 
love  to  assign  to  those  brandies  of  the  science,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  his  labours  have  done  almost  every  thing, 
a  greater  proportion  in  the  general  scale  of  the  performance 
than  they  really  deserve.  Another  excellence  is  manifested 
in  the  logical  precision  of  the  general  arrangement,  and  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  strong  difficulties  are  overcome, 
and  plausible  obstacles  removed.  A  third  is,  the  chaste  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  classical  purity,  freedom,  and  elegance  of  the 
style:  a  quality  of  the  work,  which  w'c  regret  to  say  is  not 
transfused  into  the  English  edition.  The.  principal  defect 
arises  from  the  difficulty  found  by  a  man  of  superlative  ta¬ 
lents  in  lowering  himself  to  the  task  of  familiar  exhibition. 
Besides  this,  the  prejudices  of  British  mathematicians,  from 
all  of  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  entirely  free  ourselves, 
*ould  induce  us  to  lament,  that  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
“Isriuisitions  are  not  rendered  a  little  easier  of  comprehend 
«on,  by  the  friendly  aid  of  a  geometrical  figure,  or  an  alge- 
waical  formula.  But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  an  ana- 
lysis  of  the  performance. 

,  Laplace  divides  his  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  world 
Wo  five  books,  in  which  be  treats  of  the  apparent  motion  of 
,'w  heavenly  bodies,  their  real  motion,  the  laws  of  motion, 
w  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  and  the  history  of  astro-' 
•omy.  The  first  book,  1  the  apparent  motions  of  the  celes- 
bodies,  is  subdivided  into  fourteen  chapters,  treating  of 
.  Wrnal  motion  of  tlie  heavens,  the  sun  and  its  proper 
'Won,  time  and  its  measure,  the  moon’s  motion,  phases, 
"  eclipses,  the  planets  and  particularly  Mercury  and  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  his  satellites,  Saturn,  his  satellites 
Uranus  and  his  satellites,  comets,  fixed  stars  and 
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their  motions,  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  variation  of 
gravity  at  its  surface,  tlie  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere;  and  astronomical  refraction.  The  dis¬ 
quisitions  in  this  book  are  delivered  with  much  perspicuity : 
but,  as  it  contains  little  that  is  altogether  nCw,  we  shall 
quote  only  one  short  passage. 

‘  I  ought,  when  speaking  of  the  observations  of  the  pendulum,  to  call 
the  attention  of  natural  philosophers  to  the  two  following  circumstances: 
One  is,  the  slight  resistance  which  bodies,  in  changing  their  tempera, 
ture,  appear  to  me  to  oppose  to  their  change  of  volume,  nearly  as  water 
resists  its  conversion  into  ice,  and  can  retain  its  form  at  several  degrees 
below  zero.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  agitate  it  to  render  it  solid.  In  the 
numerous  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  bodies,  which  I  made  with 
Lavoisier,  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  give  them  a  slight  concussion 
to  make  them  take  the  form  proper  to  their  temperature.  The  second 
object  relates  to  the  invariable  pendulums  which  are  used  to  determine 
the'  difference  of  gravity  on  various  places  of  the  earth.  If  the  rod  of 
the  pendulum  is  of  steel,  its  to  be  feared  that  the  effect  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  should  become  complicated  with  that  of  gravity ;  and  as  the 
object  is  to  appreciate  very  small  Quantities  in  these  experiments,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  assured  that  this  effect  is  insensible.’  Vol.  I.  p.  150. 

The  second  book,  devoted  to  the  real  motions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  contains  seven  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  of  the  earth,  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  tlie  appear- 
ances  occasioned  by  the  earth’s  motion’,  the  figures  of  the 
planetary  orbits  and  the  law  conformably  to  which  they 
move  round  the  sun,  figures  of  the  cometary  orbits  and  the 
laws  regulating  their  motion  round  the  sun,  the  laws  of  the 
motions  of  the  satellites  about  their  respective  primary  pla¬ 
nets.  This  book  exhibits  much  luminous  and  forcible  argu- 
mentation,  on  subjects,  which,  though  they  are  generally 
admitted,  have  been  often  loosely  treated.  We  select  the 
following  as  a  specimen. 

*  Shall  we  now  suppose  the  sun  accompanied,  by  the  planets  and  o- 
tellites  in  motion  round  the  earth,  or  shall  we  imagine  the  earth  and 
other  planets  to  revolve  round  the  sun  ?  The  appearances  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  motions  are  the  same  in  the  two  hypotheses,  but  the  second  should 
be  preferred,  for  the  following  considerations. 

•  The  masses  of  the  sun  and  of  several  of  the  planets,  are  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  it  is  much  more  simple  to  raak 
the  latter  revolve  round  the  sun  than  to  put  the  whole  sofar  system  w 
motion  round  the  earth.  What  a  complication  in  the  heavenly  motioiu 
would  the  immobility  of  the  earth  suppose  !  What  a  rapidity  of  moooQi 
must  be  given  to  Jupiter,  to  Saturn,  which  is  ten  times  farther  from  tfe 
sun  than  we  are,  and  to  Uranus  which  is  still  more  remote,  to 
them  every  year  revolve  round  us,  at  tlie  same  time  they  are  revolno* 
round  the  sun.  This  complication  and  this  rapidity  of  motion  dis^pp 
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by  transferring  the  motion  to  the  earth:  a  motion  conformable  to  the 
general  law,  by  which  the  small  celestial  bodies  revolve  round  the  large 
ones  which  are  placed  in  their  vicinity.  The  analogy  of  the  earth  with 
the  planets  confirms  this  hypothesis  ;  like  Jupiter  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  satellite.  An  observer  on  the  surface  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  would  conclude  that  the  solar  system  was  in  motion  round  him, 
and  the  magnitude  of  that  planet  would  render  this  illusion  less  impro¬ 
bable  than  for  the  earth.  Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
the  motion  of  the  solar  system  round  us,  is  likewise  only  an  illusion.  Let 
us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the,  surface  of  the  sun,  and  from 
thence  let  us  consider  [contemplonsf  contemplate]  the  earth  and  the 
planets.  All  these  bodies  will  appear  to  move  from  west  to  east;  already 
this  identity  in  the  direction  indicates  a  motion  of  the  earth  ;  but  that 
which  demonstrates  it  evidently  is  the  law  which  exists  between  the 
times  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  ind  their  distance  from  the  sun. 
They  revolve  round  it  slower  as  their  distances  are  greater,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  <:quares  of  the  periodic  time  are  in  proportion  to  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  According  to  this  remarkable  law,  the 
length  of  a  revolution  of  the  earth,  supposing  it  in  motion  round  the 
sun,  should  be  exactly  a  sidereal  year.  Is  not  this  an  incontestable 
proof  that  the  earth  moves  like  the  other  planets  and  is  subject  to  the 
lame  laws  ?  For  would  it  not  be  very  strange  to  suppose  the  terrestrial 
globe,  which  hardly  subtends  a  visible  angle  at  the  sun,  immoveable 
amidst  the  other  planets  which  are  revolving  round  it,  and  that  the 
lun  should  be  carried  .with  them  about  the  earth  }  • 

‘  Ought  not  the  force  which  balances  the  centrifugal  force  and  retains 
the  planets  in  their  respective  orbits,  likewise  to  act  upon  the  earth  ? 
and  must  not  the  earth  oppose  to  this  action  the  same  centrifugal  force  ? 
Thus  the  consideration  of  the  celestial  motions  as  observed  from  the  sun, 

I  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  real  motion  of  the  earth.  An  observer  on  the 
turface  of  the  earth  has  another  evident  proof  of  its  motion  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  aberration,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  at 
we  shall  now  explain.^  pp.  218 — 221. 

Our  author  here  gives  a  brief  history  of  Roemer’s  disco¬ 
very  of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  of  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars  ;  and  then  continues  his  argument  for  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system.  ^  , 

‘The  consideration  of  the  celestial  ipotions  leads  us,  then,  to  displace 
^  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  world  where  we  had  placed  it,  de- 
by  appearances,  and  by  the  natural  propensity  of  man  to  regard 
wniself  as  the  principal  object  in  nature.  The  globe  which  we  inhabit 
planet  in  motion  on  itself  and  round  the  sun.  In  considering  it  in 
point  of  view,  all  the  phsenomena  are  explained  in  the  most  simple 
*0anner,  all  the  celestial  motions  become  uniform,  and  the  analogies  are 
^*orved.  Like  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  the  earth  is  accompanied 
satellite,  it  turns  on  itself  like  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  oaturn, 
j  ^  probably  the  other  planets  ;  it  like  them  borrows  its  light  frofn  the 
and  moves  round  it  in  the  came  direction,  and  according  to  the 
t  ^  ^  Finally  the  hjqiothesis  of  the  eaith^s  motion  unites  in  iti 

I  ’^simplicity,  analogy,  and  every  thing  which  characterizes  the  true 
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•ystem  of  nature,  Wc  shall  see  that  following  it' in  its  consequencti 
the  celestial  phaenomcna  are  brought,  even  in  their  minutest  details,  to 
one  single  law,  of  which  they  are  only  the  necessary  developemcnts. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  will  thus  acquire  all  the  certainty  of  which 
physical  truths  are  susceptible.  And  it  may  result  either  from  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  phaenomena  which  it  explains,  or  from  the  sim. 
plicity  of  the  laws  on  which  it  is  made  to  depend.  None  of  the 
branches  of  natural  knowledge  unite  these  advantages  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  theory  of  the  system  of  the  world  founded  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  This  motion  ennobles  our  conceptions  of  the  universe,  by 
"affording  for  a  measure  of  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an  im. 
mense  base — the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial  orbit.  By  this  we  have  ac- 
curately  determined  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbs.  Thus  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  after  having,  by  illusions  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
cause,  retarded  our  knowledge  of  the  planetary  motion  [motions]  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  at  last  conducted  us  to  them,  and  that  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  than  if  we  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  syi- 
tern.’  pp.  227 — 229.  •  '  ’ 

^  ,Tl)c  conclutliii’g  langunge  of  the  author  is,  ^  avec  plus  de 
precision^  que  si  noiis  tusswus  itf:  places  uu  Jo^yer  de  ces  viouit: 
viens  r  '  .  *  ’  . 

Book  the  third,  on  the  laws  of  motion,  has  five  chapters, 
in  which  the  author  discusses  tlie  subjects  of  Forces  and  their 
composition,  the  motion  of  a  material  point,  the  eijuilibrium 
\3f  a  system  of  bodies,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  the 
motion  of  a  systf*m  of  bodies.  The  following  extract,  not- 
withstanding  its. length,  will  be  read  with*  delight  by  those, 
who  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  invcsiig;^tfon  which 
the  amazing  skill  of  our  author  enables  him  to  ‘exhibit  in  a 
shape  of  such  comparative  simplicity  and  elegance. 

*  If  the  curve  be  described  by  virtue  of  a  force  directed- to  a  fixed 
point,  this  force  may  be  decomposed  into  two,  one  according  to  the 
radius  of  curvature,  the  other  according  to  the  element  of  the  curve. 
The  first  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  centrifugarforcc,  the  second  augment! 
or  diminishes  the  velocity  of  the  body,  this  velocity  therefore  continually 
varies.  But  it  always  is  such  that  the  areas  described  by  the  radius 
ftbbut  the  origin  of  the  force^  are  firofiortional  to'  the  times  ;  and  recifiro^ 
cally^jf  the  areas  traced  by  the  radius  vector  about  >  a  fixed  point  are  pfO' 
portioual  to  the  titnes^  the  force  which  solicits  iJu  body  will  alnvays 
dtrecied  to  this  point.  These  fundamental  propositions  in  the  theory  oi 
the  system  of  the  world,  are  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manners 

*  The  accelerating .  force  may  be  supposed  to  act  only  at  the  coi^ 
mencement  of  eath  instant  during  which  the  motion  may  be 

to  be  uniform,  the  radius  vector  will  thus  describe  s  small  triangle, 
the  force  ceased  to  act  in  the  following  instant,  the  radius  .v^tor  wou^^ 
trac^  in  this  new  instant,  a  new  triangle  equal  to  the  first,  because 
triangles  having  their  .vertex  at  the  fixed  .point'  which  is  the 
the  force;  their  bases  situated  on  the  s^e  sthiight  line  will  be  ^  • 
fiince  they  are  described  with  the  same  velocity,  during  two  instants  wni 
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are  supposed  equal,  but  at  the  commencement  of  this  new  instant,  the 
accelerating  force  combining  itself  with  the  tangential  force  of  the  body, 
makes  it  describe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  represent 
these  forces.  The  triangle  which  the  radius  vector  describes  in  virtue 
of  this  combination  of  forces  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  without  the  action  of  the  accelerating  force,  for  these  triangles 
have  for  a  common  basis  the  radius  vector  at  the  end  of  the  first  instant, 
and  the  vertex  of  each  is  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  this  basis.  The 
areas,  therefore,  described  by  the  radius  vector,  in  the  two  consecutive 
instants,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  consequently  the  sector  described 
by  the  radius  vector  increases  as  the  number  of  .these  instants,  or  as 
the  times.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  only  true  inasmuch  as  the  accelerat¬ 
ing  force  is  directed  to  one  fixed  point,  otherwise  the  triangles  which  we 
have  considered,  will  not  have  the  same  base  and  the  same  height :  thus 
the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times,  demonstrates  that  the  acce¬ 
lerating  force  is  constantly  directed  to  the  origin  of  the  radius  vector. 

‘  In  this  case  if  a  very  small  sector  be  imagined  to  be  described  during 
an  extremely  short  instant  of  time,  and  from  the  first  extremity  of  this 
sector,  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  and  that  the  radius  vector  drawn 
from  the  origin  of  the  force  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  sector,  be  pro¬ 
longed  till  it  meet  this  tangent,  then  the  part  of  this  radius  intercepted 
between  this  curve  and  the  tangent,  will  evidently  be  the  space  described 
by  the  central  force.  # 

‘In  [By]  dividing  the  double  of  this  space  by  the  square  of  the 
time,  we  obtain  an  expression  for  this  force ;  but  the  sector  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  time ;  the  central  force,  therefore,  is,  as  the  part  of  the 
radius  vector  intercepted  by  the  curve  and  the  tangent,  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  sector  ;  strictly  speaking,  the  central  force  in  different  points 
of  the  curve  is  not  exactly  equal  to  these  quotients,  but  it  approaches 
the  nearer  to  them  as  we  take  the  sectors  very  small,  so  that  it  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  Imits  of  these  quotients.  The  differential  analysis  gives 
this  limit  in  a  function  of  the  radius  vector,  when  the  nature  of  the  curve 
is  known,  and  then  that  function  of  the  distance  is  obtained  to  which 
the  central  force  is  proportional. 

‘  If  the  law  of  the  force  is  given,  the  investigation  of  the  cunre  de¬ 
scribed  presents  greater  difficulties.  But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
forces  by  which  a  body  is  animated,  the  elementary  variations  of  its 
motion  may  easily  be  determined  in  the  following  manner : 

‘Let  us  imagine  three  fixed  axes,  perpendicular  among  themselves, 
[respectively  perpendicular]  the  position  of  a  body  may  be  determined 
any  instant,  by  three  co-ordinates  parallel  to  these  axes,  [;]  in  [by] 
decomposing  every  one  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  point,  into 
diree  others  parallel  to  tliese  axes,  the  product  of  the  resulting  force  of 
these  forces,  parallel  to  one  of  these  co-ordinates,  by  the  element  of 
time  during  which  it  acts,  will  express  the  increase  of  the  velocity 
of  the  body,  in  the  direction  parallel  to  that  co-ordinate  ;  now  this  velo¬ 
city,  during  this  element,  may  be  considered  as  uniform  and  equal  to 
die  element  of  the  co-ordinate  divided  by  the  element  of  the  time  ;  the 
flenientary  variation,  therefore,  of  this  quotient,  is  equal  to  the  preced- 
*0?  product*  The  considerauon  of  the  other  two  co-ordinates  affords 
^^0  similar  equations ;  thus  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
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becomes  an  investigation  of  pure  analysis,  which  is  reduced  to  the  in* 
tegp'ation  of  three  differential  equations.  This  integration  is  easy  when 
the  force  is  directed  to  a  fixed  point ;  but  often  the  nature  of  forces 
■  renders  it  [that]  impossible ;  nevertheless  the  consideration  of  the  dif. 
ferential  equations  leads  to  some  interesting  principles  of  mechanics,  such 
as  the  following  :  The  elementary  variation  of  the  square  of  the  velo. 
city  of  a  body,  submitted  to  the  action  of  any  accelerating  forces  what, 
ever,  is  equal  to  double  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force,  by  fintol 
the  small  space  which  the  body  advances  in  the  direction  of  that  force 
in, a  small  instant  of  time:  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body,  descending  along  a  line  or  curved 
surface,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had. fallen  vertically  from  the  same  height’ 
pp.  321—326. 

In’  the  fourth  book  is  exhibited  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation.  This  book  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  chapters 
on  the  following  topics :  the  principle  of  gravitation,  the 
niasses  of  the  planets  and  the  law  of  gravity  at  their  sur¬ 
faces,  the  perturbations  of  the' .elliptic  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets,  the  perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motions  of  the  comets, 
the  perturbations  of  the  lunar  motions,  those  of  Jupiter’s  • 
satellites,  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  other  planets,  that  of 
Saturn’s  ring,  the  atmospheres  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the 
tides,  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea,  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
the  -rotation  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the  librations  of  the  moon, 
and  reflections  on  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  This 
book  is  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  trea¬ 
tise.,  Most  of  the  subjects  investigated  are  highly  important, 
and  they  are  treated  with  remarkable  profundity  of  research, 
and  (considering  their  natural  abstruseness)  with  great  feli-  : 
.city  of  illustration.  The  discu.ssioiis  that  relate  to  the  per-  j 
turbations  to  which  the  celestial  motions  are  liable,  the  figure 
of  the  planets,  the  tides,  the  precession,  nutation,  and  libra-  , 
tion,  are  peculiarly  interesting:  they  are  familiar,  without 
being  vague,  and  perspicuous,  without- being  tedious ;  they 
are  drawn  from  an  immense  stock  of  knowledge  which  the 
author  has  perfectly  at  command,  and  are  often  accompanied 
by  reflections  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  geimiue  philosophy. 
On  these  points,  however,  as  the  research  is  necessarily  dnivvn  | 
out  to  considerable  length,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself: 
pur  selections  must  relate  to  particulars  which  may  he  com¬ 
pressed  into  narrower  compass.  ' 

While  treating  of  the-  secular  variations  in  the  planetary  | 
motions,  our  great  author  deduces  some  most  momentous 
results ; 

*  Many  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves  to  our  notK».  | 
Maye  the  planetary  ellipses  always  been,  and  will  they  always  be  near  y  | 
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Tc’Jar?  Among  the  number  of  the  planets  have  any  of  them  ever 
teen  comets  whose  orbits  have  gradually  approached  to  the  circular  form 
.  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  other  planets  ?  Will  the  obliquity  of 
t4  ecliptic  continually  diminish  till  at  length  it  coincides  with  the  equator, 
jod  the  days  and  nights  become  equal  on  the  earth  throughout  the  year? 
Analysis  answers  these  questions,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  I.  have 
lucceeded  in  demonstrating  that  whatever  be  the  masses  of  the  planets,  in 
uitiuch  as  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small  cxcen- 
tricity»and  little  inclined  to  each  other;  their  secular  inequalities  will 
\jt  periodic,  and  contained  within  narrow  limits,  so  that  the  nlanetary 
i\stem  will  only  oscillate  about  a  mean  state,  frona  which  it  will  deviate 
butbya  very  small  quantity :  the  planeUry  ellipses  therefore  always  have 
been,  and  always  will  be  nearly  circular,  from  whence  it  follows  that  no 
planet  has  ever  been  a  comet,  at  least  if  we  only  calculate  upon  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  planetary  system.  The  ecliptic  will  never  coincide  with 
ie  equator,  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  variations  will  not  exceed  ^  three 
degrees. 

*  The  motions  of  the  planetary  orbits  and  of  the  stars  will  one  day 
embarrass  astronomers  when  they  attempt  to  compare  precise  observations 
icparated  by  long  intervals  of  time  ;  already  this  difficulty  begins  to  be 
manifest;  it  would  be  interesting  therefore  to  find  some  plane  that 
should  remain  invariable,  that  is,  constantly  parallel  to  itself  during  all 
tee  changes.  There  fortunately  exists  such  a  one,  which  possesses 
iis  remarkable  property,  to  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets  may  be 
rtferred,  just  as  naturally  as  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  to  its 
centre  of  gravity.  This  plane  may  easily  be  determined  by  the  following 
^^le. 

} 

‘  If,  at  any  instant  of  time  whatever,  and  upon  any  plane  passing 
^;:ough  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  we  draw  straight  lines  to  the  ascending 
io4s  of  the  planetary  orbits  referred  to  this  plane,  and  if  we  take  on  these 
reckoning  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  lines  equal  to  the  tangents 
the  Inclinations  of  these  orbits  to  this  plane  ;  and  if  at  the  extremities 
these  lines  we  suppose  masses  equal  to  the  masses  of  the  planets  mul- 
filed  respectively  into  the  square  roots  of  the  parameters  of  their  orbits, 
^  by  [Into]  the  cosines  of  their  inclinations  ;  and  lastly,  if  we  deter- 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  new  system  of  masses,  then  the  straight 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun  to  this  point  will  be  the  tangent  of 
inclinatioh  of  the  invariable  plane  to  the  assumed  plane;  and  con- 
this  line  to  the  heavens,  it  will  th^re  mark  its  ascending  node. 

‘  Whatever  changes  the  succession  of  ages  may  produce  in  the  planc- 
7  orbits,  and  whatever  be  the  plane  to  which  they  are  referred,  the 
'^determined  by  this  rule  will  always  be  the  same.^  Vol.II.  pp.  41 - 

The  way  in  which  Laplace  infers  the  reality  of  the  motion 
earth  from  the  principle  of  gravitation,  is  so  ingenious, 

and  striking,  that  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 

“’Hit.  ..  . 

*  Id  considering  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  we 
‘^^irrange  them  in  the  three  following  classes  : 

_  _  _ _ _  f 
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*  The  first  embraces  the  motions  of  the  centre  of  gravity  about  lU 
foci  of  the  principal  forces  which  animate  them. 

‘  The  second  includes  all  that  relates  to  the  figure  and  oscilladorj^rl 
Ihe  fluids  that  surround  them. 

*  And  the  third  comprehends  the  motions  of  these  bodies  round  thei,! 
centres  of  gravity.  It  is  in  this  order  that  we  have  explained  thedit 
ferent  phenomena,  and  we  have  seen  that  they  are  necessary  consequencfi 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation.  This  principle  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  inequalities,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  unravelled  by  observation  alone  ;  it  has  furnished  us  the  meant 
of  subjecting  the  heavenly  motions  to  sure  and  precise  rules.  The  astro, 
nomical  tables  founded  only  on  the' theory  of  gravitation,  borrow  now 
from  observation,  only  such  arbitrary  quantities  as  cannot  otherwise  be 
known,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  add  to  their  perfection^by  giving  greater 
precision,  both  to  our  observations  and  our  theory. 

*  The  motion  of  the  Earth,  which  had  obtained  the  assent  of  astron 
mers,  from  the  simplicity  with  which  it  explained  the  celestial  phen 
meha,  has  received  from  the  principle  of  gravitation  a  new  confirmatic 
which  has  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence  of  which  physic 
science  is  susceptible.  We  may  increase  the  probability  of  a  theorf, 
either  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hypotheses  on  which  it  rests,  orb 
augmenting  the  number  of  phenomena  which  it  explains.  The  prin'eipi 
of  gravity  has  procured  these  two  advantages  to  the  theory  of  tlie  moii 
of  Earth.  As  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  it  adds  noneww 
position  to  this  theory  ;  but  to  explain  the  apparent  motion  of  the  su 
Copernicus  admitted  three  distinct  motions,  one  round  the  Sun,  anot 

^  round  itself,  and  a  third  motion  of  its  poles  round  those  of  the  eclipo 
The  principle  of  gravitation  makes  them  all  ’depend  on  one  motion  k 
pressed  on  the  Earth,  in  a  direction  not  passing  through  the  centre 
gravity.  In  consequence  of  this  motion,  it  revolves  round  the  Sun,  and 
its  own  axis,  it  at  the  same  tirne  takes  a  flattened  form,  compressed  at 
poles,  and  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  this  figure,  produ 
a  slow  motion  on  its  poles,  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  Tlie  discov 
of  this  principle  has  then  reduced  to  the  least  possible  number,  tlie  su 
positions  on  which  Copernicus  founded  his  theory.  It  has  besides  tl 
advantage  of  connecting  this  theory  with  all  the  celestial  phenomen 
Without  it,  the  ellipticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  laws  which 
planets  and  comets  follow  in  their  revolution  round  the  Sun,  i-^ 
secular  and  periodic  inequalities,  the  numberless  inequalities  of  the  Moc 
and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  t 
nutation  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  the  motions  of  the  lunar  axis,  and  bs- 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  would  only  be  insulated  and  udil- 
nected  phenomena.  It  is  really  a  circumstance  deserving  our  admirau^ 
the  manner  in  which  all  these  phenomena,  at  first  sight  so  unconnewt 
flow  from  one  law  which  connects  them  with  the  motion  of  the 
60  that,  this  motion  once  admitted,  we  are  conducted  by  a  senes  ot  ? 
metrical  reasoning  to  these  phenomena.  Each  of  them  furnishes,  tiK^ 
fore,  a  proof  of  its  existence,  and  if  we  consider  that  there  ooes^ 
exist  a  single  phenomena  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  law  oi 
and  that  this  law  determines  with  the  greatest  exactness  the  pos*  ^ 

and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  whole  of  tbeir  cou* 
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, litre  will  b*  reason  to  fear  that  its  truth  will  Be  questioned,  in  coni 
itQuince  of  any  phenomena  hitherto  unobserved  ;  and  finally,  when  we 
itt  that  llranus  with  [and]  its  satellites  lately  discovered,  obey  and  confirm 
the  same  law,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  these  proofs,  and  not 
toallow  that  nothing  in  natural  philosophy  is  more  comjdetely  demon- 
itnted  than  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  principle  of  universal  gra- 
titation,  in  proportion  to  the  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
iutinccs.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  225—229. 

The  Fifth  liook  contains  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
sktich  of  the  history  of  Astronomy.  It  has  six  chapters, 
«hereiii  are  given  the  histories — of  the  ancient  astronomy  so 
hr  as  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
ofa^tl•o^omy  from  that  lime  to  the  Arabians,  of  the  astro¬ 
nomy  of  the  Arabians,  Chinese,  and  Persiatis,  of  astronomy 
in  modern  Europe,  and  of  the  discovery  of  universal  gravita¬ 
tion;  the  wnole  wo*  k  concluding  with  considerations  relative 
to  the  system  of  the  world,  and  to  the.  future  progress  of 
astronomy.  Her«,  again,  we  should  be  tempted  to  make 
many  extracts,  but  for  ihe  length  to  which  we  have  already 
extended  our  citations.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the 
public,  to  neglect  quoting  one  or  two  additional. passages. 

After  describing  the  spirit  of  the  methods  adopted  by  New¬ 
ton,  both  iti  carrying  oti  bis  researches  and  exhibiting  their 
results  to  the  world,  and  most  liberally  atui  justly  assigning 
to  the  Principia  of  the  British  philosopher  ‘  a  pie-emiiieuce 
overall  other  productions  of  human  intellect’,  he  presents  the 
folio  rt'ii)g  observations  on  the  relative  advantages  of  geometri¬ 
cal  syntliesis  and  modern  analysis: 

‘The  preference  of  Newton  for  the  synthetical  method,  may  lie  ex- 
paired  by  the  elegance  with  which  he  connected  his  theory  of -curvilinear 
^■motion,  with  the  investigations  of  the  ancients  on  the  conic  sections,  and 
beautiful  discoveries  which  Huygens  had  published  according  to  this 
Geometrical  synthesis  has  besides  the  property  of  never  losing 
™®g!itof  its  ol'j  ct.  'and  of  enlightening  the  whole  path  which  leads  from 
first  axlonifc  to  their  last  consequences,  while  algebraic  analysis  soon 
^■Bukes  us  torget  the  principal  object,  to  occupy  ourselves  with  abstract 
urinations,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  that  it  brings  us  back  to  it.  But 
i^B^  thus  quitting  t!ie  object  of  investigation,  after  having  assumed  what 
uidispensably  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  required  result,  by  directing 
-^B^  to  the  operations  of  analysis  and  reserving  all  our  forces 

^^B;^ overcome  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  we  are  conducted 
the  this  method,  by  the  inestimable  advantage  of  thus 

reasoning  in  mechanical  questions,*  mereltf 
ff^Bd translator  should  have  said]  ‘to  results  often 
to  synthesis.  The  theory  of  the  system  of  the  world  offers 
liumber  of  examples  of  this  power  of  analysis  to  which  this  theory 
tio^B  d'  ^  degree  of  perfection  which  it  would  never  have  acquired  if  qo 
path  had  been  followed  than  that  traced  by  Newton.  Such  is  the 
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fecundity  of  analysis,  that  if  we  translate  particular  truths  into  thli 
versal  language,  we  shall  find  a  number  of  new  and  unexpected  trctlu 
arise  merely  from  the  form  of  expression.  No  language  is  so  suscewibl, 
of  the  elegance  which  arises  from  the  developement  of  a  long  train  ofti. 
pressions  connected  with  each  other,  and  all  flowing  from  the  same  fundj. 
mental  idea.  Analysis  unites  to  all  these  advantages  that  of  always  beiir 
able  to  conduct  us  to  tlie  most  simple  methods.  Nothing  more  ii  n. 
quisite  than  to  apply  it  in  a  convenient  manner  by  a  judicious  choice  of 
unknown  qualities,  and  by  giving  to  the  results  the  form  most  eauli 
reducible  to  geometrical  construction,  or  to  numerical  calculation.  Tie 
geometricians  of  this  century,  convinced  of  its  superiority,  have  prindpallj 
applied  themselves  to  extend  its  domain,  and  enlarge  its  boundaries. 

*  Geometrical  considerations,  however,  ought  not  to  be  .abandoned; 
they  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  arts.  Besides  it  is  curious  to  inu. 
gine  the  different  results  of  analysis  represented  in  space  [to  describe  for 
ourselves  in  space  the  various  results  of  analysis  ;3  and  reciprocally,  to 
read  all  the  affections  of  lines  and  surfaces,  and  all  the  variations  in  the 
motions  of  bodies,  in  the  equations  which  express  them.  This  approxi. 
mation  of  geometry  and  analysis,  diffuses  a  new  light  over  the  sciences; 
the  intellectual  operations  of  the  latter,  rendered  perceptible  by  the 
images  of  the  former,  are  more  easy  to  comprehend,  and  more  intere# 
ing  to  pursue ;  and  when  observation  realizes  these  images,  and  trai 
forms  these  geometrical  results  into  laws  of  nature,  and  when  these, « 
bracing  the  whole  universe,  display  to  our  view  [eyes]  its  present  an 
future  state,  the  view  of  this  sublime  spectacle,  presents  to  us  one  of 
most  noble  pleasures  reserved  for  mankind.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  348 — 351. 

In  his  last  chapter,  our  author,  being  dissatisfied  «it 
Buffon’s  bungling  attempt  at  a  hypothesis  which  would  ac 
count  for  the  formation  of  a  planetary  system  in  the  tru 
atheistical  way, — endeavours  to  accomplish  the  same 
more  philosophically.  He  talks  of  the  primordial  laws 
motion  and  of  gravity  which  ‘  seem  to  be  derived  fronilh 
essence  of  matter  itself’,  of  the  necessity  that  all  quulitif 
diffused  from  a  centre  should  diminish  in  the  inverse  duplicat 
ratio  of  the  distance  :  then  he  kindly  informs  us  (and  this 
the  only  in.stance  in  which  he  ever  deviates  into  a  rash  ai 
dictatorial  form  of  expression)  that  the  cause  of  the  plan 
tary'  motions  ‘  can  only  be  a  fluid  of  immense  extent’:  tl 
this  fluid,  ‘  to  liave  given  it  a  motion  nearly  circular  rou 
the  sun,  must  have  surrounded  the  luminary  like  an  atm 
sphere’ ;  tliat,  ‘  in  consequence  of  excessive  heat,  the  atm 
sphere  of  the  sun  originally  extended  beyond  the  orbits  of  a 
the  planets,  and  that  it  has  gradually  contracted  itself  to  ‘ 
pre.sent  limits  ’  ;  that  the  planets  were  ‘  formed  at  the 
cessive  bounds  of  this  atmosphere,  by  the  condensation  ! 
zones,  which  it  must  have  abandoned  in  the  plane  on 
equator,  and,  by  becoming  cold,  have  condensed  ilienisri' 
towards  the  surjace  of  this  luminary’  !  Alas !  alas  ! 
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fuld  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  It  is  thus 
that  the  most  profound  philosopher, — the  most  extraordinary 
jj.tbematical  genius, — the  most  dexterous  investigator,  the 
last  successful  explorer  of  nature’s  secrets  now  living, — 
Kgrades  himself  to  the  level  of  the  poor  illiterate  Indian, 
khien  he  endeavours  to  frame  a  world  without  the  agency  of 
she  Supreme  Being.  Planets,  it  seems,  are  formed  of  solid 
jones,  made  of  fluid  atmosphere,  driven  from  a  central 
jiin,  by  the  force  of  heat !  But  who  or  what  gave  the  sun 
existence,  communicated  to  it  heat,  invested  it  with  an  at- 
;s;>here?  What  is  that  which  sustains  the  tortoise y  that 
Ids  up  the  elephanty  that  carries  the  earth  ?  Is  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  infidelity  so  perversely  efficient,  as  to  persuade  a 
n'.aii,  who  would  not  admit  the  simplest  proposition  in  mathe- 
aatics  or  physics  without  demonstration,  to  reject  the  grand 
Hfoposition  which  stands  as  the  basis  of  morals  and  religion; 
iiid  seduce  him  into  the  invention  of  a  hypothesis,  the  truth 
jf  which  is  not  only  improbable,  but  to  a  mind  free  from 
iiie  dominion  of  prejudice  would  scarcely  appear  possible  f 
And  is  Laplace,  who  has  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  one  of 
ftWinost  elevated  regions  of  human  knowledge,  to  stand  for- 
rd,  and  forever,  as  an  example,  that  with  the  talents  of  an 
gel  a  man  may  become  a  fool,  if  he  will  prefer  the  most 
sitsl  error  to  the  most  solemn  truth  ?  Is  the  greatest  of  living 
hilosophers  to  be  cited  as  a  spectacle  of  human  weakness,  as 
humhiing  lesson  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  as  an  illustration 
the  divine  decree,  that  *•  they  who  despise  God  shall  be 
My  esteemed,' — either  for  the  baseness  and  folly  of  their 
ves,  or  for  the  childishness  and  imbecility  of  their  rea-  - 
Timgs ?  I,  demens!  we  might  well  exclaim  to  the  man 
so  would  separate  nature  from  the  God  of  nature,  et  decla- 
Wio  fuu.  But  we  forbear.  To  exult  on  such  an  occasion 
connatural  and  unbecoming;  and  to  regret,  is  vain. 

As  to  the  pretended  necessity,  that  qualities  emanating 
Jin  a  centre  should  diminish  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
stance,  we  deny  the  position.  True,  the  density  of  illumi- 
Jtion  decreases  in  this  proportion  :  but  this  is  not  a  quality, 
^iisther  it  be  considered  as  the  emission  of  luminous  cor- 
-ccles,  or  as  an  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid,  it  is  not  a  qua- 
*y  emanating  from  a  centre :  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  is 
gratuitous  whether  the  base  of  the  luminous  pyramid, 
'Is  whole  capacity,  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  the 
-'t'ty.  And  thus  might  we  reason  with  respect  to  all  ac- 
■'  f  distanii,  so  far  as  relates  to'  the  necessity  of  any  a»- 
mode  of  operation.  But  we  must  desist.  The  prin- 
1^1  arguments  deduced  from  astronomy,  in  favour  of  the 
■’’'Cce  and  providence  of  God,  we  nave  long  ago  ex- 
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hibited,  in  articles,  (Vol.  III.  pp.  663,  897)  to  which  without 
hesitation  we  refer  the  sceptical  reader. 

Our  only  remaining  quotation  from  Laplace’s  work  shall 
be  given  in  its  original  purity,  undefiled  by  the  translatoi^i 
touch  :  it  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  treatise.  | 

‘  L’Astronomie  consideree  dans  son  ensemble,  est  le  plus  beau  momi. 
ment  de  Tesprit  humain,  le  litre  le  plus  noble  de  son  intelligence.  Scduit 
par  les  illusions  des  sens  et  de  Pamour-propre,  il  s’est  regarde  long-temps, 
comme  le  centre  du  mouvement  des  astres  ;  et  son  vain  orgueil  a  etc 
puni  par  les  frayeurs  qu71s  lui  ont  inspirees.  Enfin,  plusieurs  siecles  de 
travaux  ont  fait  tomber  le  voile  qui  couvroit  le  systeme  du  mondc, 
L’homme  alors,  s  est  vu  sur  une  planete  p^^squ’  imperceptible  danslavasie 
itendue  du  systeme  solaire.,  qui  lui-meme  n'est  qu!un  point  insensible  dani 
rimmensite  de  Pespace.  Les  resultats  sublimes  auxquels  cette  dccou. 
verte  Pa  conduit,  sont  bien  propres  a  le  consoler  de  Pextreme  petitesse 
et  du  rang  qu’elle  assigne  a  la  terre.  Conservons  avec  soin,  augraentoni 
le  depot  de  ces  hautes  connoissances,  les  delices  des  etres  pensans.  Elb 
ont  rendu  d^mportans  services,  a  Pagriculture,  a  la  navigation,  et  a  la 
geographie  ;  mais  leur  plus  grand  bienfait  est  d^avoir  dissipe  les  craintes 
occasionees  par  les  phenomenes  celestes,  et  detruit  les  erreurs  nees  de 
I’ignorance  de  nos  vrais  rapports  avec  la  nature,  erreurs  d'autant  plus 
funestes,  que  Pordre  social  doit  reposer  uniquement  sur  ces  rapports. 
Ve'rite',  Justice  :  voila  ses  loix  immuables.  Loin  de  nous,  la  dan. 
ger^use  maxime,  qu’il  est  quclquefois  utile  de  s’en  ecarter,  et  de  tromper 
au  d’asservir  les  hommes,  pour  assurer  leur  bonheur  :  de  fatales  expe.  j 
riences  ont  prouve  dans  tons  les  temps,  que  ces  loix  sacreei  ne  sent  | 
jamais  impunement  enfreintes.^  *  j 

This  is  doubtless  very  beautiful,  and  most  exquisitely  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  much  of  it  is  absolutely  un¬ 
meaning.  We  have  ascertained,  perhaps,  that  the  universe 
is  a  hundred  thousand  tiines^  more  extensive  than  it  was 
thought  by  Socrates  or  Plato ;  but  how  should  the  resulli 
of  the  discovery  *  console’  us  for  the  amazing  diminution 
of .  our  importance  in  the  genera]  scale  of  existence?  In 
what  way  can  ‘  social  order’  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  our 
‘  relations  with  nature’  ?  Is  ^  social  order’  better  preserved  now, 
than  it  was  before  the  adoption  of  the  Copernican  hypothesis? 
Or.wmuld  it  be  promoted  by  placing  in  every  village  a  re¬ 
ticulated  telescope  to  enable  every  peasant  to  count  thebtait 
in  the  Milky-Way  ?  And,  with  regard  to  ‘Truth’  and  ‘  Justict^ 
how  or  where  could  they  subsist,  as  contemplated  by 
place  ?  Can  truth  be  ‘  immutable’  where  there  is  no  standard 
of  truth,  or  an  ‘  infringement’  of  justice  be  dreaded  wber^ 
there  is  no  judge?  Can  the  ‘  happiness’  of  mankind  be 
sured’  by  leaving  each  individual  to  himself,  and 
him  to  become,  without  any  regard  to  Superior  Power  or^ 
direction  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  his  ;owii  guide,  bis  own 
giver,  his  own  judge  ? 
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U'e  liave  no  apology  to  oft’er  for  the  length  of  this  article. 
Next  to  the  ‘  Mecanique  Celeste’  of  Laplace,  the  work  we 
liave  now  been  describing  tends  more  completely  to  illustrate 
the  system  of  the  world  than  any  which  has  been  published 
since  the  days  of  Newton,  and  contains  a  more  correct  and 
adequate  representation  of  .the  real  state  of  astronomical 
science.  The  character  of  its  author  exalts  him  far  above  our 
poise;  it  is  only  when  he  degrades  himself  into  an  intidel, 
bat  he  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  men.  No  such 
inguage,  however,  can  be  applied  to  the  translator.  It  is 
mpossiblc  for  words  to  express  the  indignation  .we  feel,  at 
seeing  such  an  admirable  work  so-infamously  mangled  into 
EnglisI).  Careless  of  the  meaning,  slavish  in  imitating  the 
terms,-  very  frequently  incorrect,  always  clumsy,  this  per¬ 
formance  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  how  vile  a  translation  it 
ispossible  for  a  fellorw  of  the  Royal  Society  to  execute.  The 
punctuation  itself,  in  some  of  our  extracts,  and^  numberless 
other  passages,  renders  it  nearly  unintelligible;  and,  indeed, 
such  are  the  instances  of  negligence,  mistake,  and  omission,  that 
have  some  scruples  whether  we  should  be  warranted  in  re- 
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ommending  this  book  of  Mr.  Pond’s  to  any  of  our  readers, 
eicept  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  referring,  in  every 
lease  of  perplexity,  to  the  original  of  Laplace. 


■An.  II.  Etiayt  on  Various  Suljectst  by  George  Walker,  F.  R.  S. 
late  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  New  College,  and  President  of  the 
fbilosophical  and  Literary  Society,  Manchester.  To  which  is  pre* 
fixed  a  Life  of  the  Author.  8vo.  2vols.  pp.  739.  Price  11.  Is.  John- 
m.  1809. 


N  the  philosophical,  and  in '  one  division  of  the  religious 
r  world,  the  author  of  these  Essays  held  a  respectable  rank 
p  many  years.  The  tolerably  well-written  Memoir,  which 
^lituies  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  this  publication,  fully 
^’$in  what  manner  his  reputation  was  acquired  and  de- 
ned.  Our  avowed  and  very  wide  difference  in  theological 


P'Otons,  from  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  cannot  so 


medium  through  which  we  view  his  character,  as 
-prevent  our  seeing  that  he  was  in  many  respects  an  excelt 
jit  and  an  admirable  man.  His  qualities  will  be  best  dis- . 
®iiiated  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  memoir. 

"begins  by  an  excessively  needless  glance  at  Mr.  Walr 
^rs  ancestry,  to  the  distance  of  Henry  VIII  ;  a  length  of 
“alogical  line  not  amounting  to  any  thing  very  venerabl# 
5riew  of  connoisseurs  in  such  matters,  and  which,,  had 
Jen  ten  times  longer,  would  in  Mr.  W^alker’s  own  estu 
‘‘'on,  we  dare  say,  have  given  no  additional  importance  to 
het  that  he  was  himself  born  about  the  year  1735,  at 


he; 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  of  parents  whose  -  circumstances  m 
pear  to  have  been  little  the  better  for  Henry  VIII.  £ 
enjoyed  however  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  beea 
to  read  Caesar’s  Commentaries  before  he  was  five  years  ^ 
grew  up  into  an  intelligent,  studious,  and  amiable  youth 
was  persuaded  by  his  father  and  friends,  and  without  relut 
tance  on  his  part,  to  the  dissenting  ministrx',  studied  some 
time  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  began  to  preach  occa¬ 
sionally  in  1754.  He  continued  the  exercise  somewhat  more 
regularly  while  residing  for  a  time  at  Durham,  with  an  uncle 
a  ‘  minister  of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  that  place  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  but 
who,  from  the  freedom  of  his  speculative  opinions,  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  some  of  his  contemporary  mini)- 
ters  as  entertaining  unsound '  and  heterodox  tenets.’  Here 
the  writer  takes  occasion  to  exhibit,  once  for  all,  his  own  and 
Mr.  Walker’s  religious  opinions,  by  a  very  fine  flash  of  theo¬ 
logical  illuininaticm. 

*That  simple  and  rational  conception  of  Christianity,  which  adisw 
of  nothing  as  essential  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  but  a  beliri 
in  its  divine  origin,  and  a  practical  adherence  to  its  precepts,  and  whica 
regards  all  other  disfiutea  doctrines  as  the  speculations  of  fallible  netJ 
as  mere  human  inventions,  altogether  foreign  to  its  genuine  meaniog 
simplicity,  had  not  yet  superseded  the  use  of  tliose  particular  creed 
and  confessions  of  faith,  which  were  deemed  to  contain  whaterer  r4 
sound  and  orthodox  in  Christian  belief.  From  the  influence  of  the 
contracted  notions  of  religion  he  was  happily  freed  in  having  his  ed 
tion  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  impressed  no  bias  on  la 
mind  in  favour  of  any  parucular  tenets,  but  left  it  wholly  free  to  ad 
those  opinions  which  should  be  the  result  of  a  rational,  manly,  and  i 
partial  inquiry.’  p.  vii. 

It  will  be  candidly  attributed,  we  hope,  to  our  being  qui 
dazzled  by  this  sudden  glare,  if  we  appear  egregioui 
simple  ill  asking  whether,  (taking  the  word  *  doctrine’  in  i 
usual  difference  of  meaning  froip,  moral  precept,  and  as  si| 
nifying  the  enunciation  of  truth)  this  passage  means  that  the 
are  no  doctrines  at  all  in  the  bible  ;  or  whether  the  parts 
the  book,  (say,  a  third,  or  a  half  of  it,)  which  purport  to 
of  that  nature,  have  been  introduced  by  orthodox  dexten 
since  it  was  first  given  to  the  world; 'or  whether,  being  rigt 
fully  and  originally  there,  at  the  dictation  of  the  same  auth 
rity  as  the  moral  precepts,  they  are  yet  so  utterly  nugato 
(bat  it  is  not  worth  while  for  an  elder  Christian  minister  a 
tutor,  to  attempt  by  argument  to  lead  his  pupil  to  adopt  a' 
one  explanation  of  them  in  preference  to  any  other- 
Mr.  Walker  been  as  careless  or  incapable  of  presersmg  ‘ 
telligible  sense  in  what  he  said  and  wrote,  as  this  biogf^p 
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there  would  liave  been  no  need  of  taking  the  trouble  to  re- 
(ortl  life. 

The  first  serious  difficulty  encountered  by  Mr.  W.  in  bis 
public  services,  was  between  his  dislike  to  trust  himself  to 
pay  exteu'poraueou^ly,  and  the  people’s  dislike  to  his 
tentlins  written  prayers  If  he  at  all  cultivated  devout  ha- 
l,its  in  retirement,  wc  'may  well  wonder,  as  his  biographer 
does,  tiuit  his  promptitude  of  thought  and  fluency  of  ex¬ 
pression  could  have  left  him  in  any  difficulty  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  A  letter  on  the.  subjeru,  written  at  that  time  to  one* 
of  his  friends,  professes  to  resolve  the  difficulty  into  a  humble 
pstimate  of  Itis  talents,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  tire 
Supreme  Being;  but  the  letter  is  so  little  in  a  serious  strain, 
|jstobring  the  latter  part  at  least  of  the  explanation  vety 
much  in  doubt.  I'he  popular  will,  however,  prevailed ;  and 
front  that  time,  we  are  told,  ‘  he  rarely,  if  ever,  read  his 
i  prayers.’ 

At  this  time,  as  at  several  later  periods  of  his  life,  his  in¬ 
tense  application  to  study  destroyed  his  health;  and  in  this 
first  instance,  brought  him  in  danger  of  a  total  loss  of  sight. 

I  He  was  relieved  by  a  compelled  stispension  of  his  private 
and  public  exertions,  and  a  temporary  retreat  to  the  sea 
coast,  from  which  he  writes  an  amusing  account  of  the  re¬ 
flections  and  reveries  to  which  he  surrendered  the  mind  which 
had  been  so  rigidly  disciplined  to  scientific  specu-|atioti. 

Ill  1757,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  his  uncle  as  minister  to 
the  congregation  at  Durham,  and  received  ordination  at  a 
meeting  of  ministers  convened  for  the  purpose.  Here  he 
foVsuetl  his  studies  with  ‘  inordinate  application,’  and  finish- 
td  liis  laborious  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere.  The 
least  successful  of  his  labours,  were  those  relating  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  iiuprovement  of  the  congregation. 

*  A  lukewarmness  and  indifference  about  religious  concerns,  had  gene- 
pemded  his  congregation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  his  uncle  ;  for  nothing 
certainly  can  tend  so  strongly  to  discourage  the  well-meant  and  earnest 
wdeavours  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  as  to  find  them  accompanied  witli 
little  or  no  effect.  Independently  of  the  personal  mortification  inflicted,  • 
tkc  consciousness  that  you  are  scattering  your  seed  on  a  barren  soil, 
'liere  no  friendly  culture,  no  diligence  of  attention,  can  nurture  it  into 
®'3tunty,  sinks  tlife  mind  at  once  into  languor  and  despondence.  At 
time  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  these  considerations,  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  abandoning  his  profession,  as  affording  no  prospect 
”  advantage  either  to  himself  or  others.^  p.  xlvi. 

Considering  what  parts  of  the  New  Testament  the  senior 
wr.  Walker  probably  held,  and  accustomed  bis  nephew  and 
congregation  to  hold,  in  very  slight  account;  and  con- 
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8iderii)f>,  ton,  what  kind  of  preaching,  as  to  its  doctrinal 
character,  //w/ has  been,  wliich  has  actually  had  the  grtatest 
efficacy,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  reli-rjon 
we  cannot  see  anything  unaccountable  in  the  religiousMate 
of  the  congregation  in  question.  One  thing,  however  » 
really  liitaceoiintablc ; — that  an  intelligent  and  (according  to 
this  statement)  a  serious  teacher  of  Christianit}^  should  never 
have  been  induced  to  suspect  the  I'adical  unsoundness  of 
that  system,  the  adherents  oi'  which,  not  only  in  his  own 
congregation,  but  iu  all  times  and  places,  are  acknouiedged 
and  proved  to  l)e  ‘generally’  distinguished  by  ‘ a  lukewarn;- 
ness  and  iuditference  about  religious  cottcerns.’ 

Though  reluctant  to  qnit  a  place  to  which  he  was  attached 
by  recollections  of  former  times  and  interests,  lie  accented 
the  situation  of  assistant  to  the  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Yarmouth.  In  animadverting  on  the  adjustment  wdiicli  fixed 
the  assistant’s  salary  at  a  disproportioii-ite  rate,  the  biogra¬ 
pher  takes  occasion  to  mention  an  instance  of  that  generositv 
and  disinterestedness,  by  which  Mr.  Walker’s  character  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,,  through  'life,  pre-emiiieutly  distin¬ 
guished. 

‘  Such  petty  and  ill-judged  distinction  suited  not  the  liberal  mind  of 
Mr,  Walker,  thougli  while  the  inferior  station  was  the  lot  assigned  him, 
it  became  him  not  to  object.  But  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  a  similar 
distinction  would  have  been  kept  up  in  his  favour,  he  requested  that  no 
such  difference  might  obtain  i  for,  he  observed,  •  every  man  was  worthy 
of  his  hire ;  as  joint  labourers  in  the  vineyard  both  were  entitled  to  an 
equal  rccompence  ;  both  were  the  fellow-servants  of  the  congregauon, 
•engaged  in  the  same  design,  pursuing  the  same  end,  and  in  their  officei 
and  duties  alike.’  p.  li. 

At  Yarmouth,  he  commenced  a  work  on  the  Conic  See- 
tioii.s,  and  to  this,  in  coni  unction  with  his  multitude  of 
other  intellectual  pursuits,  made  an  unrigiiteous  sacrifice  of 
his  health. 

‘  The  same  intemperate  application  to  these  and  his  other  pursuits  still 
characterized  his  habits  of  life  ;  and  a  variety  of  consequent  complaioti 
compelled  him  to  occasional  intermissions' of  his  studies.  It  is  probable 
that  from  tlie  commencement  of  his  taste  for  die  mathematics,  may  be 
dated  that  want  of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  which  led 
him  to  appropriate  to  tlie  prosecution  of  his  studies,  so  many  of  tliose 
hours,  tliat,  with  his  infirm  state  of  health,  would  have  been  more  wisely 
given  to  sleep,  aiid  the  restoration  of  exhausted  nature.  For  months 
together,  has  he  retired  to  rest  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and,  till 
within  a  few  years  of  hU  death,  when  his  strength  was  not  equ"  h* 
such  arduous  exertions,  it  was  his  uiu-il  custom  to  prolong  his  studies  to 
an  advanced  hour  of  the  morning.  He  seems  at  all  times  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  body  as  the  mere  slave  of  his  mind,  and  to  pay  no  other  «• 
Knuon  to  it  than  what  its  necessities  absolutely  required.  Etpenenc* 
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‘  boww*"  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  injudiciousness  of  such  a  system^ 
and  its  tendency  to  defeat  the  very  object  it  has  in  view.’  p.  Iviii. 

The  ‘  want  of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  time* 
should  have  been  more  pointedly  slated  by  this  biographer, 
jf  he  wished  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
character,  and  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  public.  Dr.  Aikin  , 
(Atheiiaeuni,  No.  VI.)  less  cautiously  laments  the  *  habitual 
want  of  puiictnality  and  forgetfulness  of  engagements’  for 
which  Mr.  W.  was  distinguished  ;  and  we  scarcely  need 
observe,  that  these  habits,  combining  with  his  good  humour 
'  to  produce  a  total  iuattetttion  to  discipline,  must  have  been 
almost  fatal  to  bis  usefulness  in  the  important  functions  of  a 
;  tutor. 

■  The  l)iogra]>ber  softens,  and  partly  revokes,  the  censure  on 
SMrlW.’s  tlisregard  of.  health,  by  alledging  the  nature,  at¬ 
tractions,  and  merits  of  mathematical  science,  of  which  he 
m’s  into  a  long  and  magnificent  eulogium,  avowing  a  com-' 
parative  contempt  of  historical,  classical,  and  even  metaphy¬ 
sical  studies.  It  may  be  from  mere  inadvertency  (of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  the  writer  pronounces  the  superior  excellence  of 

Imatical  speculations  as  contrasted  with  *  the  objects  of 
hysical  inquiry;’  as  this  would  be,  verbally,  not  much 
!  an  assertion  that  matter  is  superior  to  mind.  It  can- 
!  from  inadvertency,  however,  that  the  digression  ends, 
spite  of  what  every  one  knows  of  the  mathematicians 
i  continent,  and  many  mathematicians  of  this  island, 
he  following  curious  assertion — ‘  Bigotry  and  scepticism 
:arcely  find  admittance  to  the  heart  of  a  mathematician.* 
Walker  was  solicited  by  Lord  Lansdown  to  undertake 
iucaiion  of  his  sons,  which  he  declined  in  consequence 
fing  become  a  married  man,  and  judging  it  would  in- 
e  with  his  domestic  coinforu  The  office  was  under- 
'  hy  Dr.  Priestley,  hi  1771,  just  after  Mr.  W.  had 
led.  to  an  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Birmingham, 

>s  invited  to  the  mathematical  professorship  in  the  War- 
Jn  academy,  which  he  accepted  in  preference,  hut  af- 
‘rds  regretted  the  choice.  And  this  regret  was  more 
a  sense  of  obligation  in  the  previous  engagement,  than 
the  total  failure  of  the  bare  means  of  support,  which 
pelledliim  to  relinquish  the  academical  situation.  During 
period  he  held  it,  he.  finished  and  published  his  ‘  Trea- 
'•pon  the ’Sphere,’  of  which  we  will  transcribe  the  short 

ri’  • 

mis  18  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  masterly  treatise  on. 

extant,  arid  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  the  language^ 
“X  elegance  of  the  demonstrations.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
*  **  recommend  it  to  the  student,  the  construction  of  the  solid  figures 
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wherever  they  are  rcqviired,  must  render  it  of  superior  utility.  The  time  ^ 
and  labour  employed  in  the  contrivance  and  final  preparation  of  th^se 
figures  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  composition  of  the  whole  work  i* 
sides.  To  fitrnish  500  copies  to  the  public  required  the  cutting  out  of 

more  than  20, (KK)  figures,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  divided,  pierced 
fitted,  and  the  whole  inserted  in  the  plane  to  which  they  are  adherent  •  an  I 
immense  undertaking,  and  a  sjK’cies  of  mechanical  employment  peculiarly 
irksome  to  a  man  of  taste  and  genius.  This  production,  the  result  of 
so  much  patient  industry  and  laborious  investigation,  was  sold  to  Mr 
.Johnson  for  the  small  sum  of  401.  and  even  this  was  afterwards  volun! 
tarily  remitted  by  M  r.  Walker,  as  the’  sale  had  not  indemnified  him  for  * 
the  expense  of  publication.  That  a  work  of  such  acknowledged  merit 
should  have  met  with  so  little  countenance  from  the  public,  stronji? 
argues  the  decline  of  mathematical  learning,’  p.  Ixxxi. 

On  this  passage  we  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  re- 1 
marks.  First,  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Walker  in  what' 
Itis  biographer  calls  ‘the  construction  of  the  solid  figures,’ 
did  not  originate  with  that  author,  as  an  uninformed  reader 
might  be  led  to  suppose.  Figures  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  as  to  turn  up  and  l^orm  the  solid  projecting  above 
the  page,  have  been  known  in  this  country  more  than  200 
years.  Several  of  them  are  given  to  illustrate  the  geometry 
of  solids,  in  the  oldest  Knglish  edition  of  Euclid’s  Element;, - 
that  published  by  Sir  Henry  Billingsley,  in  1570.  Sudil 
figures  may  also  he  found  in  several  works  republished iiil 
the  last  century ;  but  we  need  mention'  only  two  very  coin-l 
mon  and  well  known  hooks, — Cowley’s  Solid  Geometry,  andl 
B.  Martin’s  navyfu;pisT{ia.  Secondly,  we  can  see  ‘  no  meiiil 
to  recommend  it  to  tiie  student’  in_  devoting  so  much  ‘  tiiTiel 
and  labour’  to  the  ‘  contrivance  and  final  preparation  ofthesa 
figures  ;’  though  it  must  evidently  be  ‘a  species  of  mcclul 
itieal  employmenti  peculiarly  irksome  to  a  man  of  taste  aiifl 
genius  ;’  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  siicIm 
man  could  waste  his  time  in  clipping  and  pasting  down 
figures,  which,  after  a  specimen  copy  was  prepared,  woiilj 
have  been  done  just  as  well  by  any  book-binder’s  apprentice* 
‘Patient  industry’  is  doubtless  very  tomuiendahje,  biitoni* 
when  it  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  important  purjl 
poses ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  not  so  much  the  merit  of  a  nob!* 
order  of  men,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  humble  race 
quadrupeds.  Thirdly,  the  ‘  little  countenance’  given  by 
public  to  Mr.  Walker’s  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  that  ont* 
Conic  Sections,  so  far  from  ‘  strongly  arguirt^  the  declm* 
of  mathematical  learning,’  would  rather  furnish  an  argume* 
of  the  contrary  kind.  These  performances  of  * 

are  correct,  and  display  taste  of'U  certain  kind:  ^  3 

are  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  most  diffuse  of  the  s  * 
cierit  geometers ;  and  are,  therefore,  excessively  tetin?-* 
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The  departments  of  plane  and  spherical  geometry,  and  conic 
sections,  once  occupied  nearly  the  whole  region  of  mathe- 
niatical  knowledge.  But  in  iho  course  of  ‘iooo-  years,  their 
proportionate  importance  has  been  exceedingly  redneed.  They 
now  stand  as  a  small,  but  carefully  cultivated  fruit-garden, 
through  which  we  are  admitted  to  dentesnes  of  infinitely 
.rfcater  extent.  If  a  course  of  mathematics  were  now  to  be 
drawn  up  after  tbe  manner  of  this  philosopher,  who  vvoidd  . 
have  one  quarto  volume  appropriated  to  spheric  geometry  and 
lire  more  to  the  conic  sections,  we  cannot  tell  how  many 
libraries  would  be  filled  with  tbe  books  that  must  be  devoted 
tothe  whole  of  modern  analysis,  in  its  numerous  vsurieties  and 
immense  applications  ;  nor  bow  many  Methuselaic  lives  would 
be  necessary  to  read  and  understand  them. 

Mr.  W.’s  next  situation  was  that  of  minister  to  a  congregation 
at  Nottingham,  in  which  be  continued  till  within  a  few  years  of 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  lie  was  induced  by  the  nope  of 
superior  usefulness  to  quit  a  society  to  which  he  was  become 
deeply  attached  by  the  intercourse  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
in  order  to  occupy  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  new 
college  at  Manchester.  ‘  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  continuing' in  this  situation,  he  had  also  the  additional 
charge  both  of  the  mathemutical  and  classical  department ; 
iothat  the  whole  burden  of  tlie  institution  rested  on  himself.’ 
This  extra  labour  appears  to  have  devolved  upon  him  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  tlrt?  pecuniary  resources  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  to  have  been  performed  gratuitously.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  contemplate  the  description,  given  by  this 
irdent  and  indefatigable  man,  of  the  labours  under  which 
uclelthis  old  age  oppressed  and  sinking. 

‘It  is  in  respect  to  your  letter,  which  required  more  than  a  common 
reply,  that  I  have  delayed  my  answer.  I  am  every  day  so  harrassed  and 
exhausted,  by  having  this  year  imposed  on  me  the  whole  duty  of  three 
tutors,  that  I  seldom  retire  in  the  evening  with  strength  or  spirit  to  en¬ 
counter  the  least  exertion.  My  present  labours  are  fit-er  for  a  Hercules 
I"  his  youth,  tlian  for  an  old  rian.  Though  I  have  never  lived  an  idle 
lifc)  all  my  foinicr  employment  was  but  as  amusement  in  comparison 
vith  my  present.  I  .have  twice  a  day  the  full  exercise  of  my  head 
Jod  voice  for  two  hours  at  least,  as  theological  tutor.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  summons  me  to  the  duties  of  the  classical  and  mathematical], 
which,  though  easier,  as  supposing  a  knowledge  more  ready  to  come 
ward  when  required,  yet  cannot  be  discharged  without  thought  and 
teilection,  and  as  an  exercise  of  voice  greatly  fatigue  and  exhaust  me. 
dad  what  may  be  called  my  intervals  of  relaxation  are  sconsiderably 
occupied  in  preparing  my  mind  for  the  work  of  the  succeeding  day.  'I'o 
this  is  to  be  added  attention  to  exercises,  compositions,  and  to  do- 
Wuc regularity  and  morals.  Nor  is  this  all:  I  preach  more  than  when 
'•’d  the  charge  of  a  congregation  j  but  though  this  is  gratuitous,  I 
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cannot,  to  indulge  myself,  refuse  it,  as  there  are  some  sntall  conijrtyi.  I 
tions  around  this  town,  who  well  deserve  attention,  but  cannot  maintiin  I 
a  minister.’  p.  ccv.  I 

At  the  same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  I 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  was  a  frequent  contri.  I 
hutor  to  its  memoirs,  and  on  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Percival  was  I 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  President.  He  resi(rned  his  pro.  I 
fessorship  three  years  before  his  death,  spent  the  last  year  I 
of  his  life  at  a  village  near  Liverpool,  and  died  in  April  ■ 
1807.  Amidst  his  languor,  and  evidently  rapid  approach  I 
toward  the  period  of  life,  in  this  last  year,  he  retained  his  I 
intellectual  vigour  and  his  wonted  cheerfuiness  in  social  in.  I 
terconrse.  I 

‘  The  only  observable  difference  was  occasional  fits  of  abstraction,  I 
during  which  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  mind  was  occupied  by  I 
such  serious  reflections,  as  the  intimations  of  declining  life  are  calca.  I 
lated  to  impress  ;  for  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  more  guarded  I 
collection  of  himself,  a  more  evident  attempt  to  repress  that  warmth  of  I 
temper,  that  quickness  of  spirit,  which  through  life  had  been  his  con-  I 
stitutional  temperament,  and  which  he  himself  acknowledged  that  he  I 
possessed  in  a  greater  degree,  •  th  in  what  with  all  his  sense  of  duty  to  I 
God  and  man,  he  had  been  well  able  to  manage ;  and  whence,  from  I 
that  inquietude  of  mind,  and  pain  of  self  condemnation,  which  the  sur-  I 
prise  of  this  passion  had  occasioned,  had  flowed  many  of  the  bitterest’  I 
vexations  which  he  had  experienced  through  life.’  I 

‘  The  last  act  of  his  life,  while  .a  state  of  perfect  consciousness  re-  9 
mained,  was  an  attempt  to  express  himself  in  prhyer ;  but  the  power  of  9 
articulation  was  gone  :  nevertheless  he  was  obseived  for  some  time  after,  ■ 
with  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast,  to  be  absorbed  in  fervent  devo-  a 
tion,  thus  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  mind  directed  towaids  God  I 
and  another  world.’  pp.  ccviii,  ccxii.  ^  I 

We  hardly  know  any  terms  too  strong,  not  even  those  I 
quoted  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  at  the  close  of  this  me-  I 
moir,  to  describe  justly  Mr.  Walker’s  exertions  and  ac-  I 
qnirements,  his  independence  of  principle,  his  zeal  for  the  I 
public  goodj  and  his  admirable  disinterestedness.  No  inaii  s^ 
exertions  in  the  research  after  truth,  and  to  promote  the  j 
interests  of  mankind,  could  be  less  influenced  by  conside-  f 
rations  of  personal  advantage,  in  the  way  of  emolument,  or  : 
connexions,  or  fame  ;  in  any  of  which  points  he  was  capable 
of  making  every  sacrifice  to  his  conscience,  and  his  love  ot 
truth.  No  man,  in  undertaking  a  good  design,  was  less  ca- 
pahle  of  ])ausing  to  inquire  whether  he  should  he  rewarded, 
or  less  deterred  from  undertaking  a  second,  by  having  been 
ill  retjuited  for  the  first.  He  was,  in  short,  a  very  genuine  ■ 
philanthropist,  patriot,  and  philosopher  ;  a  man,  whose  inte-  ^ 
grity  might  have  been  committed  to  any  trial,  whose  bene^o*  j| 
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lencc  conlinuccl  undiminished  after  all  that  he  witnessed  or 
exm-rienced  of  human  perverseness,  and  whose  intellectual 
ituinnieiits  were  eminently  diversified  and  comprehensive. 
In  proportion  to  our  respect  for  such  a  man,  must  neces- 
^fily  be  our  regret,  that  the  zeal  which  he  manifested  for 
what  he  embraced  as  the  truth,  in  religion  and  all  other 
siibiects,  should  not  have  been  devoted  to  what  is  in  our  ap¬ 
prehension  the  apostolic  form  of  Christianity. 

'  During  his  residence  at  Nottingham,  he  became  very  con- 
Lpicuoits  as  an  able,  though  not  always,  perhaps,  a  very 
circumspect  or  temperate  advocate  of  the  principles  of  liber¬ 
ty,  both  as  relating  to  the  general  theory  of  politics,  and  to 
rereral  great  practical  questions  agitated  in  the  nation  within 
that  time.  In  common  with  a  venerable  list  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  devout  of  oitr,  ancestors,  he  was  of  opinion 

I just  views,  and  a  most  vigilant  care,  of  civil  and  religious 
xlom,  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  a  people ;  and 
,  unless  a  man’s  being  a  Christian  and  a  minister  can 
Iterate  him  from  a  concern  for  the  public  good,  he  may 
lably  endeavour  to  promote  those  views,  and  awaken  that 
Accordingly,  at  some  of  the  stages  of  the  contest 
h  America,  on  the  occasion  of  Burke’s  bill  for  economical 
irm,  at  the  period  of  the  discussions  on  parliamentary 
irm,  and  at  several  other  important  junctures,  he  zea- 
dy  promoted  petitions  to  the  legislature,  drew  up.  some 
them  himself,  and  addressed  some  of  the  popular  meet- 
s  where  they  were  proposed.  One  of  the  speeches,  and 
tracts  of  several  others,  delivered  by  him  on  these  occa- 
is,  are  inserted  in  the  present  "memoir,  and  bear  a  strong 
racter  of  earnest  argumentative  eloquence.  One  of  them 
tches  the  history  and  theory  of  the  English  constitution  ; 

1  shews  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  that  the  corruptions  re- 
nstrated  against  do  not  merely  vitiate  that  constitution, 
t  absolutely  nullify  it.  The  sanie  force  of  argument 
1  illustration  is  directed  to  the  same  gloomy  proof, 
a  long  and  serious  private  letter  to  a  member  of  par-- 
iicni,  on  occasion  of  the  convention,  treason,  and  sedi- 
a  bills.  In  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  corpo- 
on  and  test  acts,  he  had,  as  a  dissenter,  a  specific  interest, 

■  did  not  fail  to  make  an  animated  exertion.  As  to  the 
trade,  such  a  man  would  have  abhorred  it,  even  had 
lived  at  a  -  period  wheri  not  another  man  would  have  se- 
dsd  his  hostility.  With  the  exception  of  the  consolation 
'ved  from  this  last  subject,  we  cannot  read  of  all  the  la- 
and  argument,  ana  eloquence,  that  have  been  in  for- 
'■f  periods  directed  against  the  flagrant  corruption  of  public 
'  '^mions  and  proceedings,  without  melancholy  feelings  from 
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the  reflection  on  their  ineflicacy,  while  we  sec  that  that  cor. 
ruption  has  been  ever  since  inakinpj  a  constant  pro«jrcss 
and  can  now  at  last  avow  itself  with  impunity  and  wiihout 
shame  in  the  very  place  where  the  people  have  deposited 
their  interests  to  he  protected  against  it. 

The  rttjection  of  the  claims  of  the  disstmters  induced  Mr 
^V.  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  question,  and  this  tract 
forms  the  longest  of  the  essays  suhjoiiied  to  the  present 
memoir.  .Like  all  the  others,  it  was  evidently  written  in  too 
much  haste,  and  not  duly  elaborated  into  strict  argumentative 
connexion  in  every  part;  but  it  comprises  probably  all  the 
principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  discusses  them' in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  will  not  he  wondered  Mr.  Fox  should  have 
pronounced  this  the  best  performance  that  apjteared  in  the 
controversy. 

Not  many  observations  are  requisite  in  order  to  an  estimate 
of  the  other  essays,  which  are  on  the  following  subjects 
the  beautiful  in  the  human  form,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Grecian  statues — the  interest  in  tragical  representations— de¬ 
fence  of  learning  and  the  arts  against  Rousseau — hypocrisy 
and  open  profligacy,  and  tlie  comparative  demerit  of  each- 
probable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immateriality,  of  the 
soul — the  machinery  of  the  ancient  epic  poem — the  uior<il| 
influence  of  history — natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
proper  manner  of  philosophizing  in  both — imitation  and  fa. 
shion. — Several  of  these  are  of  great'  length,  and  most  of 
them  purport  to  have  been  discourses  read  to  a  literary 
society,  we  suppose  that  of  Manchester.  They  are  written 
with  little  regard  to  ornament,  or  even  accurate  finish,  ol 
composition ;  but  they  evince  much  acuteness,  a  free  rang; 
over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  honesty,  and  the  ntinosi 
independence  of  thought.  It  will  be  admitted  as  some  lU’ 
dication  of  this  last  quality,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  W.’stheolo. 
gical  class  should  he  a  believer  and  zealous  advocate  of  th 
iramateriality  of  the  soul,  for  wltich  he  has  ably  stated  seven* 
of  the  leading  philosophical  arguments.  He  has  torcibli 
illustrated  the  invalidity  of  the  claims  of  history  to  be  au 
mitted  as  one  of  the  best  moral  instructors,  except  to 
number  of  very  reflective  minds.  As  to  the  generality 
readers,  he  has  shewn,  and  indeed  it  was  easy  to  shew,  to 
its  influence  is  in  many  respects  pernicious.  At  the  san? 
time,  we  ilo  not  agree  with  him,  to  the  full  extent,  ’.n 
argument  that  history  tends  to  give  too  bad  an  estimate  J 
human  nature.  We  perceive,  in  every  part  of  the  es>a) 
that  hnntan  nature  is  a  great  favourite  with  him,  in 
that  intensely  active  principle  of  evil  which  has  faithful*)  ^ 
permanently,  as  by  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  been  emitting"'^* 
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and  mischiefs  from  the  human  mind  in  all  modifications  of 
society,  in  all  countries,  and  all  times.  I’he  essay  on  the"  . 
niachiiierv,  that  is,  the  mythology,  of  the  ancient  epic  poem, 
is  very  amusing.  He  storms  Olympus  with  a  vengeance,  (as 
be  would  be  apt  to  express  it)  and  drives  and  sweeps  the 
celestial  crew  down  into  the  sea.  He  shews  that  this  ma-' 
rliiiiery  was  as  degrading  to  poetry,  as  mischievous  to  mo¬ 
rality.  The  essay  ends,  however,- with  the  most  unaccount¬ 
able  thing  in  the  volume  ;  a  sort  of  rocommandatioji  to  try 
tiie  effect  of  tlie  eastern  mythology,  in  snl)stitution  for  the 
Grecian  and  Roman.  -The  comparative  estimate  of  hypocrisy 
and  open  profligacy  had  much  better  have  been  omitted;  it 
has  too  much  the  air  of  extenuating  the  latter,  a  very  un¬ 
necessary  mode,  surely,  of  evincing  the  author’s  characte¬ 
ristic  and  acknowledged  abhorrence  of  guile  aitd  meanness. 

He  exerts  much  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  mean  of  all  in¬ 
dividual  hunmn  forms,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  the 
perfect  standard  of  human  beauty.  The  reader  will  be 
startled  on  beginning  to  read  tlie  essay  on  imitation  and 
iashion,  in  the  first  page  of  which  Moses  is  represented  as 
an  impostor  ;  on  reading  forwards,  he  will  perceive  the  whole 
essay  is  a  piece  of  sham  reasoning  in  ridicule  of  such  phi¬ 
losophers  as  Monboddo.  We  utterly  disapprove,  however, 
of  saying  things  of  this  kind  even  in  ridicule,  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

We  know  not  whose  fault  it  is,  that  the  price  of  this 
book  is  so  exorbitant. 

Art.  III.  System  of  Chemistry .  By  J.  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Che¬ 
mistry,  and  on  Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmacy,  Edinburgh.  4  vols.' 
8vo.  pp.  about  3000.  Price.  II.  16s.  hds.  Creech,  Constable  and  Co, 
Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and  Co,  1808,'  1807. 

WHILE  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  work  were  reposing 
on  our  shelves,  in  quiet  expectutibii  of  their  promised 
companions,  the  genius  of  chemistry  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
sublime  analysis,  the  eflect  of  which  was  destined  to  be  a  vast 
discomposure  in  every  existing  arrangement:  ami,  when  we 
received  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  the  results  of  Mr.  Da- 
'y  s  experiments  had  diminished  our  motives  for  expediting  a 
Douce  of  Mr.  Murray's  work,  and  disposed  us  to  yield  our  at- 
'tntion  to  the  urgency  of  more  imperious  demaiids. 

Thus  animating  has  been  the  progress  of  chemical  science, 
^urcely  thirty  years  liave  elapsed,  since  the  first  fair  open- 
D'KS  were  made  into  the  field  of  pneumatic  discovery,  and  ra- 
*'DDal  theory.  New  fiicts  have,  in  succession,  been  evolved, 
'nose  relations  and  various  bearings  have  had  a  material  in- 
'*eace  on  tlie  attempts  at  systciuatic  arrang(;ment.  The  lo- 
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gical  scheme  of  Lavoisier,  the  perspicuous  tniatise  of 
Chaptal,  and  the  voluminous  repositories  of  the  detestable 
Fourcroy,*have  been  published,  approved,  and  superannuated 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  science.  These 
and  other  works  of  sterling  excellence,  have  of  necessity 
fallen  into  the  rank  of  Memoires  pour  Atrvir  d  fhisioire  de  k 
Cheinie. 

That  a  work,  comp<ised  with  so  much  care  and  diligencea* 
this  of  Mr.  Murray,  should  in  any  degree  have  this  fate  al- 
most  immediately  on  its  publication,  must  be  hard  for  an  au¬ 
thor  to  bear.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  our  author's 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  science  has  proved  victorious  over  his 
|K;rsonal  feelings ;  and  that,  with  much  philosophy  and  good 
temper,  he  rejoices  in  those  new  and  splendid  discoveries, 
which  have  in  sonte  points  affected  the  pt'rmanent  value  of 
his  book. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  distribution 
and  general  merits  of  Mr.  M.’s  System  ;  and  afterwards  to 
venture  on  some  hints  to  assist  those  who  study  chemistry,  not 
professionally,  but  as  a  part  of  liberal  knowledge,  in  con¬ 
structing  a  plan  of  re-arrangement  and  refereiice,  by  which 
they  may  usefully  combine  the  new  discoveries,  with  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  Dr.  Thomson’s,  or  any  similar  work  of  systematical 
chemistry. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  will  appear  from  the  titles 
prefixed  to  the  nine  books  ;  An  Introduction  ; — Attraction:— 
Imponderable  Substances  : — Simple  Gases,  vvith  their  Binary 
Combinations  : — .Simple  Inflammables,  and  their  Binary  Com¬ 
binations  : — Undecomposed  Acids  : — Metals ; — F-arths  : — Ve¬ 
getable  Substances: — and  Animal  Substances. 

The  Introduction  consists  only  of  a  brief  aiid  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  nature,  objects,  and  applications  of  chemistry;  a 
sketch  of  its  hi.story,  and  the  author’s  reasons  for  the  plan  of 
arrangement  which  he  has  adopted. 

The  first  book  is  on  ^-iltraction.  After .  a  single  paragraph 
on  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  the  author  considers  the 
attraction  of  aggregation,  and  the  laws  of  its  action.  This 
leads  him  to  the  doctrine  of  crystallization,  of  which  he  gives 
a  neat  and  clear  statement,  sufficiently  noticing  the  arbitrary 
hypothesis  of  Ronre  de  I’Isle,  and  perspicuously  explaining 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Abbe  Hauy’s  mechanical  system. 
Ho  then  proceeds  to  the  great  article  of  chemical  affinity,  the 
cases,  laws,  and  modifications  of  which  are  treated  at  length. 
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The  omission  of  tables  we  consider  as  a  serious  deficiency. in 
(his  part  of  the  work,  for  which  a  very  uusatisfactory  reason 
isas.signed.  We  admit  that  ab.solute  precision  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  comparatively  hut  a  few  examples.  Yet,  if  students 
jre  to  be  totally  regardless  of  all  cases  of  chemical  action, 
except  ‘  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained  with  accuracy,* 
a  more  extended  application  of  the  same  principle  would 
proscribe  attention  to  all  analogies  and  approximations,  and 
condemn  to  the  knife  many  hunilred  pages  of  his  four  elabo¬ 
rate  volumes.  An  ample  set  of  good  tables  furnishes  the 
usual  advantages  of  synoptic  representation  to  the  eye  and  . 
the  memoir  t  tmd  such  tables,  if  projrerly  understood,  will 
tardy  mislead,  hnt  will  frequently  furnisli  important  facilities 
in  devising  new  experiments.  The  tables  which  Mr.  M.  has 
inserted  under  the  history  of  each  substance,  through  the 
work,  are  too  meagre  and  restricted  to  answer  all  the  needful 
purposes. 

The  second  book  is  intitled,  ‘  Of  Imponderable  Substances^ 
aterm  certainly  open  to  objection,  but  under  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  caloric,  light,  and  the  electric  fluid. 

The  chapter  on  Ca/or/c,  is  very  long  and  elaborate;  pre¬ 
senting  not  only  the  ordinary  chemical  doctrines,  but  a  full 
exposition  of  the  experiments,  reasonings,  and  theories  of  M. 
Pictet,  Mr.  Dalton,  Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  Hcrschcl,  Sir  Henry  En- 
jlefield.  Professor  Leslie,  &c. ;  and  detailing  some  original 
experitnents  and  numerous  observations  of  the  author  him- 
df.  The  chemical  agency  of  light  is  largely  considered, 
Among  other  interesting  atid  well-digested  matter,  we  ob- 

Iewith  pleasure  that  Mr.  M.  has  introduced  a  pretty  full 
)unt  of  Mrs.  Fulhame's  ingenious  and  beautiful  experi- 
>ts  on  the  action  of  light  in  reducing  metallic  oxyds. 
di  the  history  and  phenomena  of  electricitij^  he  connects 
of  galvanism,  and  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
licatiousof  the  Voltaic  apparatusj  so  far  as  they  wereknowii 
yiously  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy, 
he  second  volume  contains  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ks;  of  which  Book  III  treats  of  the  Simple  and 

>f  Binary  Combinations.  We  here  find  the  history  of  the 
ge’i,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  gases ;  and  of  the  com- 
'™s,  atmospheric  air,  the  three  alkalies  (according  to  the 
'jnplete  analysis  of  ammonia,  and  the  erroneous,  though 
'hat  time  probable,  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  two 
water,  and  the  oxyds  of  nitr(|gen.  All  these  and  their 
Nment  subjects  are  treated  with  eminent  perspicuity,  and 
abundant  indications  of  a  clear,  penetrating,  and  cautious 
'o®oient.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  Mr,  M,’s  discus- 
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sion  of  Mr.  Dalton’s  theory  of  the  mixed  gases.  He 
forcible  ohjivclions  against* that  theory,  and  proposes  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  app(*ars  to  us  Ic'ss  l)ypothetical,  more  consonant 
with  known  facts  hole  mechanieal  and  chemical,  and  coni, 
pletely  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  question. 

*  Perhaps  that  chemical  attraction  which  subsists  between  the  solid  b- 
scs  of  these  gases  [vi’z.,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  constitution  ofatmos. 
phcric  air)  but  which,  when  they  are  merely  mixed  together,  cannot 
from  the  distance  at  which  their  particles  are  placed,  by  the  repulsive 
power  of  caloric,  bring  then  into  intimate  union,  may  still  be  so  fir  exert¬ 
ed,  as  to  prevent  their  separation  ;  or  they  may  be  retained  in  mixture 
by  that  force  of  adhesion  which,  exerted  at  the  surfaces  of  many  bodies, 
retains  them  in  contact  with  considerable  force.  This  principle,  that 
chemical  affinity  may  be  exerted  between  the  particles  of  mixed  gases,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  separation,  but  not  with  such  a  force  as  to  bring  them 
into  intimate  combination,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  probable,  and  at  the  same  | 
time  affords  an  explanation  ot  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  con-i 
stitutlon  of  the  atmosphere.  The  particles  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
its  chief  constituents,  have  a  mutual  affinity,  for  they  can  be  intimately  combi, 
ned  together.  At  the  temperature  at  which  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere, 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  their  elasticity,  and  unite  them  soas  to 
detach  •  their  caloric,  and  form  a  new  substance.  But  it  may  not  be  entirely 
dormant,  but  may  be  so  far  exerted,  as  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  adhesion, 
or  prevent  their  separation,  or  even  produce  a  degree  of  approximation,  w 
inconsiderable,  however,  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  any  considerable  clungc 
of  volume, (and  that  a  slight  increase  of  density  does  follow  the  mixture  oi 
.oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  has  appeared  to  be  the  fact  to  several  chemists, 
though,  if  it  be  inconsiderable,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  to 
discover  it  with  accuracy).  This  hypothesis  derives  additional  probability 
from  the  views  of  chemical  affinity,  which  have  been  presented  by  Benh 
ollet,  and  his  theory  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atmosphere  is  precise¬ 
ly  that  which  1  have  now  stated.  I  consider  it  as  preferable  to  Mr. 
Dalton’s.’ 

The  means  which  the  Author  of  nature  fias  provided, fo 
preserving  the  constant  adjustment  of  the  component  part; 
of  the  atmosphere,  under  its  perpetual  liableness  to  alters 
tion  from  putrefaction,  combustion,  and  other  processes  oi 
the  earth’s  surface,  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity 
Yet  we  are  gratified  to  find  Mr.  M.  speak  favourably  thoug 
cautiously  of  a  doctrine,  which,  while.it  is  certainly  attends 
wdlh  diftjculties,  merits  higher  consideration,  than  to  ber« 
notinced  with  the  sceptical  coiiteiiipt  which  we  have  ob:^rye 
to  be  fashionable,  within  the  last  ten  years,  amotig  certain m 
nor  philosophers. 

*  An  interesting  subject  m  the  history  of  the  chemical  constitutH 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  tS 
iniiormity,  in  its  composition,  which  is  adapted  to  so  many 
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fpjrposes,  is  preserved.  By  the  operations  constantly  carrying  on  at  the 
jyrfjce  of  the  earth,  respiration,  combustion,  and  the  decomix}sition  of 
^nimal  and  vegetable  matter,  it  is  suffering  constant  changes  ;  its  oxyj^n 
is  consumed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  various  other  gases  are  disengaged 
and  communicated  to  it.  Kow  are  these  changes  regulated,  so  as  to  pre- 
ieo'c  the  atmosphere  in  its  proj>er  purity  ? 

<  Dr.  Priestley,  in  consequence  of  his  experiments  on  the  means  of 
restoring  the  purity  of  atmosplieric  air,  pointed  out  vegetation  as  the 
important  natural  process  by  which  this  is  chiefly  ejected.  From  these 
experiments,  supported  also  by  those  of  Ingenhouz,  it  appeared,  that 
growing  vegetables,  exposed  to  the  solar  liglit,  emit  oxygen  from  theil* 
kaves ;  and  it  was  afterwards  proved,  that  they  absoi  b  carbonic  acid  by 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  by  tieir  roots,  which  appears 
to  be  decomposed  in  their  vessels,  and  to  1;erve  for  the  formation  of 
their  products.  Hence  was  suggested  an  admirable  view  of  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  the  individuals  be- 
longing  to  the  one,  consuming  oxygen  and  expiring  carbonic  acid  ;  those 
of  the  other  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  restoring  oxygen  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Such  a  view  is  conformable  to  the  general  economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  though  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  if  the  supposed  facts  on  which 
it  rests,  are  sufficiently  established.  The  subject  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
icurity,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  other  natural  processei 
b’ which  the  balance  is  adjusted,  and  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
K)  uniformly  preserved.^ pp.  60 — 61. 

This  nice  and  intricate  subject  is  discussed  with  great 
care  in  the  Fourth  A’^ohiine,  pp.  26 — 53. 

Book  IV^  treats  of  the  Simple  Inflammables,  Carbon^  Sul- 
pAi/r,  and  Phosphorus^  \x\m\  of  their  Binary  Combinations,  with 
other,  fprming  Carburets,  ik:c,--with  Hydrogim; — with 
Alkalies; — and  with  Oxygen,  forming  their  respective 
ds,  under  each  of  vvhich  is  given  the  history  of  their 
s  with  Alkaline  base.  With  Uio  exception  of  .  the  Neu- 
Salts,  the  account  of  which  is  disproportionately  concise*-, 
e  substances  are  minutely  and  accurately  examined. 

Phe  next  Book  relates  to  the  Undecomposed  Acids,  the 
(na/ic,  the  Fluoric^  and  Boracic\  and  their  Combiiia-  ^ 
'IS.  'Fhe  chemical .  history  of  these  substances  is  related 
h  that  correct  diligence  which*  (diaracterizes  the  work, 
^ple  justice  is  given  to  the  endeavours  of  Henry,  Pacclii- - 
j  I^eel,  and  Sylvester,  to  discover  the  Muriatic  .  Iladi- 

The  third  volume,  comprizing  the  sixth’  and  seventh 
is  devoted  to  the  history  and  analysis  of  Mineral 
tktunccs.  In  this  department  of  his  work,  Mr.  Murray  ap- 
w;th  singular  advantage.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
hare  history  of  the  Metals  and  Earths' as  tliey  exist  in  a  . 
of  reduction  to  purity  by  chemical  processes,  but. 
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gives  a  concise  Miiieralogical  Description  of  the  principal 
specimens  of  Native  Fossils  under  each  Genus.  We  should 
have  been  glad  if  he  had,  more  uniformly,  mentioned  the  na. 
tive  seat  of  each  fossil. 

Two  Essays,  as  an  Appendix,  arc  subjoined  to  this  Vo¬ 
lume.  The  first  is  on  Mineral  IVaters^  in  which  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  those  compounds  are  enumerated  and  classilietl,  and 
ample  instructions  are  given  for  analysing  them.  These- 
cond  is  on  The  Formation  of  Mineral  Substances^  and  their. 
Arrangement,  as  composing  the'  Structure  of  the  Globe.  For 
this  portion  of  geological  investigation,  a  satisfactory  reason 
is  assigned. 

*  In  concluding  the  history  of  the  compounds  which  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  their 
oaturnl  arrangements,  and  of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  these,  and  for  their  original  formation.  It  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  on  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  this  subject,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  natural  po¬ 
sitions  and  relations  of  mineral  substances  ;  this  belongs  to  a  different 
science.  But  so  far  as  the  investigation  is  dependent  on  chemistry,  or 
can  receive  any  elucidation  from  the  application  of  its  principles,  it  may 
with  propriety  form  an  appendix  to  the  chemical  history  of  the  mineral 
kingdom.'  Vol.  III.  p.  2y. 


Mr.  Murray  is  a  zealous  Neptunistof  the  Wernerian  school: 
and  he  shews  much  sagacity  and  vigour'  of  mind,  in  detect, 
ing  and  displaying  the  weak  parts  of  the  Huttouian  theor}'. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  intitled  to  the  praise  which  tew 
of  its  opponents  have  ’merited,  of  a  candid  spirit  and 
respectful  language  toward  Hutton  himself,  Mr.  Play¬ 
fair,  and  the  other  advocates  of  that  hypothesis.  As  we 
hope  for  a  work  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Professor, 
which  will  afford  the  fairest  opportunity  of  examining  the  de* 
tails  of  the  two  rival  systems,  we  shall  enter  no  farther  into 
the  sulijectat  present,  than  to  point  out  a  fact,  equally  curious 
and  admonitory  to  the  constructers  of  theories.  Mr.  M.  tri¬ 
umphs  in  his  principal  argument,  as  *  utter Ij/ subversne  oi 
that  system  of  indefinitely  renewed  operations,  which  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  grand  excellence  of  the  Huttonian  theory 
and  as  ‘  a  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  principle 
of  the  Huttonipn  system,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  physical  fact, 
uncontrovertible,  and  is  deduced  from  that  fact  by  * 
gle  inference  equally  undeniable’.  Yet  this  puissant  and  so* 
vereign  argument  has  been  most  unexpectedly  and  completer 
ly  prostrated,  bv  Mr.  Davy’s  discoveries.  Those  discoveries 
have  formed  a  new  sera  in  science  ;  and,  among  other  in>* 
portaut  develppenients,  they  have  established  the  fact,  tba 
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j source  of  heat  really  exists,  adequate  to  the  immense  de¬ 
mands  of  tlie  Hnttoniaii  system,  operating  according  to  a  de- 
ffriiiinate  law  of  nature,  yet  necessarily  liable  to  a  succession 
of  energies  and  7'eniis.sions and  that  this  source  of  heat,  it  is 
more  probable,  has  its  residence  in  a  vast  accumulation 
within  the  globe  of  the  earth. — Rut  we  shall  (juote  thejust 
and  temperate  observations  of  Mr.  Davy  himself.  “  The 
metals  of  the  earths  cannot  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
terior;  and  sucji  an  assumption  would  offer  a  theory  for  the 
ptenoinena  of  volcanoes,  the  formation  of  lavas,  and  the  ex- 
jcitement  and  effects' of  subterraneous  heat,  and  would  pro- 
ibubly  lead  to  a  general  hypothesis  in  Geology.”  —  “  Let  it 
be  assumed-  that  the  metals  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  in 
jlloy  with  common  metals,  exist  in  large  quantities  beneath 
inc  surface,  then  their  accidental  exposure  to  the  action  of 
Ifir  and  water  must  produce  the  effect  of  subterranean  fire, 
ad  a  product  of  earthy  and  stony  matter  analogous  to  lavas.” 
liil.  Trans.  Part  II.  1 80S. 

The  fourth  volume  presents  us  with  the  chemical  history 
f  J  cgetahle,  and  of  Animal,  Substances,  agreeably  and  very 
fct'fully  conjoined  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  physio- 
fojical  information.  This  volume  is  marked  with  the  same 
irrect  taste  and  cautious  judgement,  that  we  have 'coromeiid- 
in  the  preceding.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  its  contents, 
uk  VIII  treats  of  Vegetable  Sub.stances,  under  Three 
'aptLTs.  I.  Of  their  physical  Formation,  ll.  Of  their /Ver- 
u!e  Principles,  obtained  by  the  separation  of  the  immedi- 
?  constituents  of  the  com|)oand  ;  and  the  analysis  of  each 
it  those  proximate  principles.  III.  Of  the  Spontaneous  Che^ 
'd  Changes  and  Decomposition  of  Fegetahle  Substances, 
‘nklXis  devoted  to  Animal  Subtances,  on  a  plan  entire- 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  preceding  book.  I.  Their 
'ftmlion,  considered  physiologically.  11.  Their  Products, 
^  1  separation  of  immediate  principles.  III.  Their  Decom~ 
from  the  re-action  of  their  elements.  The  follow- 
pitation,  from  the  Introduction  to  the  volume^  will  give 
I'lsi  idea  of  the  author’s  comprehensive  and  exact  views, 

[fhwe  are  some  subordinate  distinctions  between  the  vegetable  and 
Mimal  substances.  As  the  constituent  principles  of  animal  matter 
numerous,  their  affinities  are  more  nicely  adjusted,  and  more 
be  altered  by  the  slightest  alteration  of  circumstances.  Hence 
products  are,  in  general,  more  susceptible  of  decomposition^ 
IS  of  a  nature  somewhat  different,  with  regard  to  the  proi 
that  of  vegetable  matter ;  aad,  ia  particular,  they  are  dis- 
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tinguished,  by  being  liable  to  that  species  of  spontaneous  decomposiV 
tion  w  hich  constitutes  putrefaction  :  the  others  decay,  but  their  decom. 
position  is  not  markeil  by  the  evolution  of  those  products  which  dij. 
tinguish  that  of  animal  matter,  and  which  characterize  this  process. 
Their  analysis  by  heat  also  is  different.  Vegetables  are  resolved  pria. 
cipally  into  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid; 
animal,  substances  always  afford  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  ge. 
nerally  also  combinations  of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  ni. 
trogen.  It  is  on  the  presence,  principally  of  these  three  latter  sub¬ 
stances,  that  these  differences  depend  ;  in  vegetables,  they  are  generally 
altogether  wanting,  or,  if  present, ’arc  always  in  inconsiderable  pro-i 
poition. 

'  ‘Though  the  compounds  which  belong  to  tbe  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  can  seldom  be  formed  by  artificial  arrangements,  it  is  not  w 
be  concluded,  as  has  been  done,  that  this  arises  from  peculiar  unknown 
forces,  under  the  exertion  of  which  their  natural  formation  has  been  ac- 
complished.  They  are  chemical  compounds,  the  result  of  chemical  ai- 
cities,  whrch  .have  been  exerted  merely  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
We  can  even  by  artificial  processes  form  compounds  perfectly  similarl 
to  some  products  of  vegetation  ;  and,  although  the  actions  by  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  products  are  formed  can  be  only  imperfeedy  in* 
itated  in  our  processes,  we  can  still  so  fitr  trace  them,  as  to  discover  their 
theory,  and  the  nature  of  the  modifications  to  which  they  are  subiected. 
'Hence  the  natural  formation  of  these  substances  is  strictly  a  subject  ol 
chemical  investigation  ;  and  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  so  fara 
it  is  connected  with  this,  is  a  department  of  chemical  science,— ow 
which  is  at  present  the  most  defective  and  obscure,  but  in  which  thfl 
progress  is  perhaps  the  least  limited,  which  may  reach  the  high* 
perfection,  and  present  the  most  important  results/  pp.  4— .5.  I 

The  interesting  subject,  of  solvents  for  Calculi  in  theblafl 
der,  receives  a  careful' investigation  ;  an  important  pavt  » 
insert,  in  addition  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Brande,  (vM 
supra  pp.  515,  516,)  with  whom  Mr.  M.  agrees  in  tlierecoij 
mendation  of  alkalies  and  the  theory  of  their  operation 
Mr,  Murray,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the  tendency  ofj 
kalies  to  favour  the  deposition  of  phosphates,  which  ml 


*B/s  observations  lead  him  to  suspect. 

‘  Long  experience  has  sufficiently  established  the  advantage 
calculous  affections  from  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies  ;  and  as  the  c<i| 
composed  of  uric  acid  are  those  \vhich  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,^ 
no  doubt,  from  the  chemical  action  they  exert  upon  it,  that  the 
fit  is  derived.  Where  the  pure  alkali  is  used,  a  real  solvent  power  i 
be  exerted  ;  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  alkali  is  secreted  ^ 
kidneys,  so  as  to  render  the  urine  sensibly  alkaline,  and  even  c-i 
of  acting  on  the  calculus  out  of  the  body.  Yet  the  solvent 
very  inconsiderable,  and  the  remedy,  at  the  same  time,  proves  ^ 
ting,Vhen  taken  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  the'  solution  o  j 
cuius  even  of  small  size  can  perhaps  be  scarcely  expected. 
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jfld  Irritation  which  attend  the  diseasef  however,  are  considerably  allevi¬ 
ated  by  their  habitual  use,  and  this  even  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  or 
saper-saturated  with  carboni'c  acid, — a  circumstance  with  regard  to  which 
there  appears  some  difficulty  in  giving  an  explanation,  since  the  alkalis 
in  this  state  have  been  supposed  not  to  act  on  uric  acid.  From  the 
ccperimcnts  of  Dr.  Egan,  already  stated,  this,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
nustake ;  though  the  relief  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  may  also  be 
in  part  derived  from  the  saturation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  like¬ 
wise  secreted  ;  the  urine  is  thus  rendered  less  irritating,  and  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  a  deposition  of  uric  acid  diminished,  all  acids  hastening  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  bl  this  acid  from  urine.  Lime,  under  the  form  of  lime-water, 
has  also  been  employed  as  a  solvent ;  but  its  use  has  seldom  been  ge¬ 
neral,  either  from  the  prejudice  that  itself  entered  into  the  composition 
of  these  concretions,  ancl  would  therefore  rather  favour  their  formation; 
or  from  the  supposition,  that,  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility,  so 
little  of  it  could  be  introduced  into  the  system,  that  it  would  have  no 
real  power.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Egan,  however,  have  shoum, 
at  lime-water  acts  with  more  energy  than  an  alkaline  solution  of  si- 
ilar  strength,  in  destroying  the  aggregation  of  an  urinary  concretion ; 
id  I  observed  this  effect  strikingly  displayed  in  a  comparative  trial  which 
kse  experiments  led  me  to  make.  In  a  dilute  solution  of  pura  potam, 
calculus  of  the  uric  acid  kind  was  in  part  dissolved,  the  liquor,  after 
short  time,  giving  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid  ; 
t  the  remaining  calculus  preseiwed  its  aggregation,  apparently  without 
fjch  alteration,  the  external  layer  having  been  merely  renioved ;  while 
calculus  of  a  similar  kind,  and  discharged  from  the  same  person,  im- 
erstd  in  lime-water,  became  in  a  few  days  white  and  spongy  ;  it  ap- 
red  at  length  to  be  entirely  penetrated  ;  its  cohesion  was  subverted  ;  it 
tiented  a  kind  of  loose  scaly  appearance,  and  the  least  touch  made  it 
down.  The  lime  probably  operates  more  upon  the  albumen  or  animal 
tter,  which. appears  to  serve,  as  the  cement  or  connecting  substance, 
upon  the  uric  acid  ;and  in  eiKleavouring  to  discover  solvents  for  these 
Hic;etions,our  views  ought  perhaps  ratlier  to  be  directed  to  this  operation 
to  the  effect  on  the  saline  matter.  '  If  lime,  when  received  into  the 
^ach  under  the  form  of  lime-water,  can  be  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
the  alkalis  unquestionably  are,  it  would  appear,  from  these  observations, 
he  superior  to  them  as  a  solvent.  And  Dr.  Egan  likewise  found 
^ff^ctual  in  preventing  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  from  urine. 
Those  calculi  which  are  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
or  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  not  being  soluble  in  alkalis, 
been  supposed  that  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies  can  be  attended 
advantage  only  where  the  calculus  consists  principally  of  uric  acid, 
that  the  solution  of  the  others,  were  it  attempted,  must  be  by  the 
of  weak  acids.  If  the  view  now  given,  however,  be  just,  the  use 
^alkalis,  or  of  lime-water,  may  be  useful,  even  in  these  cases,  by  act- 
>  on  the  animal  matter  ;  and  it  appears  very  doubtful,  if  acids  can 
•  ^  g'Vcn  to  that  extent  to  render  the  urine  sufficiently  powerful  from 
^poration  to  exert  any  solvent  power# 

^roy  and  Vauquelin  have  proposed,  that  the  solution  of  urinary  con- 
should  be  attempted  by  the  injectiou  of  the  proper  loivents  Um 
•  V,  Q  Y 
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the  bladder  ;  the  uric  acid  calculus  being  dissolved,  they  observe,  by  jom 
days  immersion'  in  an  alkaline  ley,  so  weak  that  it  might,  as  they  suppo^ 
be  safely  injected,  and  the  calculi  of  the  phos{)hate8  being  dissoWedX' 
water,-  in  which  there  was  so  little  muriatic  acid  as  to  give  only  a  M 
sourness.  From  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  bladder,  however, 
regard  to  every  fluid  but  that  which  it  usually  contains,  and  to  whid 
the  state  of  ^t  irritability  is  adapted,  there  can  be .  little  doubt  but  tl* 
this  project  is  altogether  impracticable.’  pp.  668 — 67 1 • 

Our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  work  will  be  co|J 
lected  from  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  pariiculafi 
parts.  He  displays  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  irj 
ture  reflection,  clear  reasoning,  and  solid  judgement.  Asi 
writer,  his  composition  is  lucid,  chaste,  and  correct  We 
cannot,  however,  but  wish,  that  he  had  thrown  the  body  o 
his  work  into  a  form  nearly  resembling  that  of  propositio;; 
and  scholia.  Such  a  mode  of  disposing  scientific  facts  an* 
reasonings,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  favourable  to  tfi 
readiness  and  certainty  of  apprehension,  and  to  the  easeo 
retention  :  and  while  it  serves  the  advantage  of  the  student 
ti  would  no  less  promote  the  -  interests  of  science.  By  coil 
fining  philosophical  writers  within  the  more  rigorous  rules o 
logical  method,  it  would  operate  to  check  the  propeudt 
to  loose  theorizing  :  to  separate,  by  broad  lines, demonsti; 
tion,  strong  probability,  and  vague  conjecture  ;  to  destro 
plausible  errors  in  the. germ,  and  to  place  truths  on  ant 
ininence  far  above  the  perplexity  ofcavil.  Mr.  Murray!) 
chosen  the  plan  of  disquisition  ;  the  uniform  continuity 
which  spreads  a  colouring  of  tiresome  sameness  orerli 
work.  If,  indeed,  he  had,  from  choice,  rejected  the  tec! 
nical  method  which  we  have  recommended,  he  might  hr 
embraced  its  leading  advantages  by  printing  marginal  sui 
marics,  or  by  prefixing  a  syllabus  to  each  section,  b 
have  also  regretted  the  want  of  more  ample  detaii.s,in  givii 
the  practical  uses  of  every  substance  iti  medicine,  and 
the  economical  and  commercial  arts.  The  scantiness  of  i 
formation,  on  this  highly  important  branch  of  knovvledj 
disappoints,  the  reader,  and  is  disproportionate  to  the  exit 
and  plenary  exactness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

We  are  now  to  subjoin  a  scheme  of  arrangement ;  “ 

.  the  view  of  assisting  general  readers,  or  young  .students  of  c- 

mist  ry,' to  combine  the  interesting  results  of  Mr.  Davy  s' 

lebrated  researches,  with  Mr.  Murray’s  or  any  similar  W‘ 
of  Systematic  Chemistry.  ’ 

After  un  Introduction  on  the  doctrines  of  Chemica  l 
nitv,  our  arrangement  should  consist  of  seven  priucips* 
▼isions. 
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I.  Substances  which  have  not  been  decomposed,  and  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  chemical  analysis,  we  must  consider  as 
(twp/r.  These  are,  i.  Light,  ii.  Caloric,  iii.  The  Electric 
HuiJ-  h’.  Oxygen,  v.  Hydrogen,  vi.  Nitrogen,  vii.  Car- 
lion.  viii.  The  Metals,  including  Potassium,  Sodium,  Am¬ 
monium,  the  metallic  bases  of  the  Earths,  and  that  of  the 
Boracic  Acid.  ix.  The  bases  of  Sulphur,  -Phosphorus,  the 
Muriatic,  and  the  Fluoric  Acids.  This  order  must  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  temporary,  and  probably  belonging  >to  the 
Tiiith.  _  '  • 

n.  Binary  chemical  compounds,  or  compounds  of  the  first 
gradation.  •  '  .  . 

i.  Compounds  of  Caloric  and  certain  other*  substances j 

(orining  fluids  permanently  elastic  under  the  ordinary  pres¬ 
sure  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  ( 1 .)  ‘  Oxygenous 

Gas.  (2.)  Hydrogenous  Gas.  (3.)  Nitrogenous  Gas. 

ii.  Binary  compounds  of  Oxygen  and  certain-  other  sub- 

I  Metallic  oxyds,  including  the  Alkalies  and  Earths. 

■  111,  Ternary  chemical  compounds,  or  compounds  of  the 
■econd  gradation. 

I  Caloric  and -Oxygen  with  a  third  substance.  - 

Bi.  Combinations  of  Nitrogen  ;  (1-.)  Atmospheric  air.-  (2.) 

Bbe  Nitrous  and  Nitric  Oxyds  and  Acids. 

H  ii.  Combination  of  Hydrogen.  ’  Water. 

Hui.  Combinations  of ‘Carbon ;  -(I.)  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 
■!)  Carbonic  Oxyds. '  (3.)  Carburets,  ■ 

Hir. Combinations  of  Sulphur;  (1.)  Sulphurous  and  Sul- 
^poric  Acids.  (2.)  Sulphurets. 

■j.  Combinations  of  Phosphorus-;*'  (1.)  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Phosphurets. 

flti.  The  Muriatic,  Oxymuriatic,  Fluoric,  and  Bdracip,  Acids. 

■  IV.  Compounds  of  the  third  gradation,  or  those  which  are 

than  ternary.  : 

Neutral  Salts,  in  their  usual  order.  . 

'^be  chemistry  of  the.  Mineral  Kingdom. 

■  yj’  ^be  chemistry  of  Vegetable  Substances. 

'The  chemistry  of  Animal  Substances. 

, _ 

and  Travels  to  India^  Ceylon,  the  Red  Sea,  j4bt  issinia^ 
10  the  Years  1802— 1806.  6y  George  Viscount  Valentia* 

( Concluded  from  830.^ 

^  Banian  at  Massowah,  lord  Valentia  had  pro- 
‘TB  ^  message  to  be  conveyed  to  the  governor  of  Tigr6, 
PO''^*Jfful  man,  just  at  that  time,  in  Abyssinia,  fe- 
■  ’*^0  permission  for  some  authorised  Englishman  to  vi^it 
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him  in  order  to  make  overtures  fur  an  amicable  commerciii 
intercourse  between  the  •  English  and  Abyssinian  natiooi 
While  at  Mocha  for  the  last  time,  he  received  a  favourable 
answer  to  this  message;  and  instantly  determined  to  send  Mt 
Salt,  accompanied  by  a  Capt.  Rudlaitd  and  a  Mr.  Cartet 
who  requested  to  be  allowed  to  attend  him.  .  They  were 
conveyed  ‘to  Massowah  by  Capt.  Court,  while  his  fordshij 
remained  at  Mocha.  An  intelligent  active  fellow  of 
name  of  Pierce,  who  had  deserted  the  Company’s  servk 
and  turned  Mussulman  at  Mocha,  but  had  repented  and  mi 
his  escape,  was  added  to  the  •  party,  was  very  serviceable  to 
Mr.  Salt,  and  was  ultimately,  at  his  own  desire,  left  behin 
in  Abyssinia;  in  order,  to  learn  the  language  Of  thecountrvj 
and  facilitate  anv  future  introduction  of  English  adventureii 
or  traffic.  On  their  arrival  at  Massowah,  the  .  party  had 
encounter  what  is  -  amusing  enough  to  read,  but  must  birj 
been  exceedingly  vexatious,  to  experience,  a  long  series 
negotiations,  delays,  manoeuvres,  and  impositions,  contrive 
by  the  Nayib  and  his  subjects,  who  were  rogues  to  a  mt 
The  reader  heartily  wishes  them  a  general  and  indiscriminai 
flagellation,  only  with  the  honouralvle  distinction  of  the 
o*-nine-tails  to  the  soldiers,  and  other  miscreants,  who  wf 
sent  to  escort  Mr.  Salt  through  the  country  within  theNai 
ib’s  jurisdiction.  .It  appears  sufficiently  evident  that  liiej 
would  have  been  an  end  to  the.  expedition,  -the  propertj 
and  the  -  lives  of  the  party,  in  this  vile,  patch  of  Mabome 
territory  and  anarchy,  but  for  the  recently  acquired  km 
ledge  of  the  formidable  naval  power  of  the.  English, « 
the  certainty  of  a  prompt  vengeance  from  the  ship  of  fok 
at- that' time  in  the  neighbouring,  sea.  This  cause  of  appt 
hension,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  even  cot 
biiied  with  their  conviction  of  the  palpable  impolicy  of 
fending  the  governor  of  Tigri^,  was  not  enough  to  save 
Salt  and  his  companions  from  the  necessity  of  exerting 
their  caution  and  courage,  and  in  several  instances  tbr 
euing  an  immediate  use  of  their  fire  arms.  The  pwis® 
intelligence,  resolution,  and-exemplary  self-command,  api 
due  to  Mr.  Salt’s,  conduct  throughout  the  enterprise. 

A -dear  and  entertaining  acwunt  is  given  of  the  pr< 
ings  arjd  incidents  of  the  journey  ;  and  we  "do  not 
•that  so  cultivated  a  -man  and  *so  accomplished 
strongly  seized  on  the  most  remarkable  features  of  thew 
try,  and  has  so  discriminatiyely  described  as  well  as  dei 
ted  them.  But  the  chief  value '.of  the  narrative 
its  relating  such  transactions,  as  afforded  a  very  curious 
of  Abyssinian  manners.  •  Cqaipared  with  -a 
tractea  residence,  like  tliat  ot  Bruce,  in  the  coonti)) 
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little  that  a  flying  visit  to  one  province  of  it, .  made  under 
inuinerable  inconveniences  and  restrictions^  can  enable  a 
to  see .  or  learn  of  the  character  of  a  people  and  the 
e  of  their  country  ;  but  such  as -Mr.  Sait’s  opportunities 
observation  and  inquiry  were,  we  think -he  has  done 
^-in  justice.  His  accounts,  besides  their  absolute,  have  also 
relative  value,  as  a  kind  of  check  on  those  of  Bruce  ;  so 
as  a  transient  view  of  an  exterior  province  of  a  kingdom 
;ar  be  deemed  to  authorise  a  man  to  confirm  or  contradict 
I  representations  of  a  traveller  who  has  visited  several  pro- 
nces,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  at  the  capital ;  and 
far  too  as  the  veracity  and  judgement  of  the  one  may  be. 

iotitled  to  be  confronted  with  those  of  the  other.  What, 
w  traveller’s  reputation  may  suffer  by  it,  Mr.  Salt’s  nar-- 
live  will  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  in  favour  of 
undtrstanding  and  his  honesty.  And  in  addition  to  the 
tmal  evidence  which  probably  every  sensible  reader  will 
iceive,  an  effectual  security  for  the  veracity  of  the  report 
[iovolved  in  the  very  object  of  the  journey  ;  which  was 
(led  to  open  such  an  intercourse  with  Abyssinia  as  should 
Europeans  an  easy  access  to  that  country,  and  con* 
eiitly  prepare  the  way  for  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
e  of  it,  and  soon  exposing  all  the  ralsehoods  of  travel* 

io  satisfactory  abstract  can  be  given  of  the  diversified 
tint  of  the  natural  appearances  and  political  condition  of 
country  between  Massowah  and  Antalow,  ttie  present 
of  Tigre,  and  the  limit  of  Mr.  Salt’s  journey.  The 
f  of  the  country,  though  the  greater  part  of  jthis  space, . 
koken  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  hills,  rising  here  and 
to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  as  in  the  instance  of  Ta- 
tbe  formidable  pass  of  which  will  be  recollected  by 
reader  of  Bruce.  It  could  be  approached  with  no 
“t  degree  of  apprehension  by  the  present  traveller.,  who 
*iuiited  its  dangers,  however,  and  survived  to  shew  how 
little  his  mind  is  infected  with  the  spirit  of  romance. 

we  most  rugged  part  of  the  road  we  dismounted,  to  ease  our  . 
ud  walked  for  about  half  a  mile ;  we  then  remounted,  and  gained 
?  Without  any  further  difficulty.  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  found 
pag  at  our  watches,  that  it  was  only  half  past  two ;  so  that,  not* 
wing  all  our  delays,  we  had  been  occupied  only  three  hours  in 
j‘g  the  exaggerated  toils  and  perils  of  the  passage  of  Taranta. 

won  overtaken  by  the  men  and  boys  who  had  charge  of  our 
'  ■  i  one  of  the  heaviest  boxes,  containing  ammunition  and  dollars, 
table  weight,  was,  to  our  surprize,  brought  up  by  a  boy 
years  of  age ;  and  one  of  the  walls  of  our  large  tent. 
With  the  two  poles,  were  conveyed  by  one  man  from  the  bot* 
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tom  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  in  about  four  hours.  It  5s  hot  easy  to 
concile  these  facts  with  Bruce’s  representation  of  the  extraordinary  (iif. 
(iculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  during  two  days  in  going  ov^r 
the  same  distance,  unless  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the 
Nayib  and  the  tribe  of  Hazorta,  had  been  attended  by  a  surprising 
provement  of  the  road,  which  is  not  probable,  as  by  Bruce's  own  ac. 
count  the.  trade,  ^  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  slaves,  was  thci 
fully  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present.  Besides,  we  did  not  meet  with 
single  hyena,  or  trogloditical  cave ;  and  luckily  had  not  ‘‘  our  haodj 
and  knees  cut  by  frequent  falls,  or  our  faces  tom  by  thorny  buGuei;” 
which' last,  indeed,  appears  scarcely  .possible  in  so  open  and  fi  cqueni?d  i 
path.  The  only  part  of  our  baggage  which  did  not  reach  us  till  late  at 
night,  was  the  fly  of  the  tent,  and  my  bed,  which  were  carried  on  the 
back  of  an  ox.’  Vol.  II.  p.  486. 

.  To. some  distance  from  Massowah,  camels  were  employe! 
in  carrying  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  party  ;  In  themcit 
interior  stages,  and  throngh  the  whole  journey  on  their  re 
turn,  their  chief  cie|)endence  was  on  mules,  and  a  numerou 
set  of  carriers,  hired,  but  at  the  same  time  partly  forced  k 
some  of  the  principal  men  iii  power,  to  the  .service.  Th 
strength,  the  training,  and  the  care  of  the  nudes  are  suc^ 
that  we  read  of  their  traversing  steep  and  niggeJ  mountai 
without  so  much  as  once’  stumbling  in  the  course  of  a  who’ 
day. 

A  considerable  .tract  of  country,  to  the  south  and  west 
the  Nayih’s  territory,  appears  to  be  nearly  independent 
the  Abyssinian  monarch  and  his  provincial  gov  ernors,  thnt! 
ccintaining  some  stations  and  magistrates  that  pretend 
acknowledge  that  authority  ;  and  it  is  iuhahited  Ivy 
zort'a,  and  ,a  number  of  other  tribes,  of  w  hose  n-laiire  string 
and  respective  bouudaries  it  was  iiupossi'ule  to  become 
tainly  informed.  Indeed,  tliese  rela'tioiis  must  be  constant 
varying,  from  the  frequent  wars  among  these  iribes,  and 
greater  and  less  ambition  and  talent  of  their  chiefs. 
Hazorta  appear  to  he  the  most  numerous  tribe,  and  Mr. 
was  informed  they  could'  assemble  three  thousand  ligw 
men;  but  he  does. not  say  whether  this  muster  would  • 
prise  almost  the  whole  number  of  nteu  capable  of 
arms.  It  probably  would,  as  the  state  of  the  country,  app 
to  be  such  as  to  require,  every  inan  to  hold  himself  .i>' 
bitual  readiness  for  fighting,  or  at  least  threatening  to  n 
and,  wherever  he  gt>es,'  he  as  naturally  takes  his  wenp 
along  with  biiii  as  his  clothes.  These  people,  witn  *' 
spears  and  their  few  matchlocks,  make  hut  a  sorry 
soldiers  after  all ;  and  though ,  there  is  among  tlieni  * 
quantity  of  bickering  and  turbulence,  of  mutual  cattle-: 
iiig,  burning  of  villages, .and  assassinations  in 'a  small  ' 
their  animosities  and  hostilities  seem  rather  to  ainouQi 
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consenting  systematic  economy  for  keeping  the  country  in 
a  state  of  poverty  and  desolation,  than  to  effect  any’  very 
tremendous  and  tragical  achievements. 

The  representation  of  these  tribes  places  them  in  some 
not  very  dcfii)able  state  between  the  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
their  cattle  being  '  evidently  a  principal  resource,  and  yet 
the  fertile  parts  of  the  liTonnd  being  subjected  to  an  imper¬ 
fect  cultivation.  The  following  little  sketch  of  rural  economy 
nas  t  ken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dixan. 

‘Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  extremely  rude,  the  plough 
being  shaped  to  the  purpose,  out  of  the  root  and  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
tometimes  indeed  a  ploughshare  of  iron  is  added.  Two  oxen  are  invari¬ 
ably  yoked  to  the  plough,  and  it  is  guided  by  men  alone  ;  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  agriculture,  the  women  take  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  share.  The 
Lxuriance  of  the  soil,  which  in  the  low  lands  will  admit  of  two  crops 
annually,  produces  a  great  number  of  weeds;  and  the  clearing  of  these 
is  one  of  the  most  irksome  of  their  toils.  For  this  they  often  turn  up 
the  ground  a  second  time,  and  jpick  out  mosi  carefully  every  root ;  but 
a?  this  is  not  sufficient,  wht  n  the  corn  is  about  half  ripe  they  collect 
together  men,  won:en,  and  children,  forming  a  line  along  the  held,  and 
with  sinking  and  much  merriment,  pluck  forth  all  the  weeds  from  the 
com.  1  he  labour  of  reaping  is  entirely  thrown  on  the  females.  Ofl 
passing  any  field  where  the  women  were  at  work,  they  uniformlygreetcd 
us  with  the  sharp  and  thrill  cry,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Kraleet, 
described  by  Mi.  Russel  as  being  used  by  the  women  of  Syria  during 
the  hani  *81,  who  also  quotes  from  i^ietro  della  Valle  a  most  accurate  de- 
ripiion  of  it,  that  it  Is  a  “  sharp  and  loud  cry  of  joy,*'  made  in  concert 
f  a  somewhat  tremulous  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  pro* 
iicing  the  sound  of  heli,  li,  li,  li,  li,  li,  li,  li/  VoL  III.  p.  231. 

A  most  l>euutiful  print,  representing  the  inhabitants,  em- 
oyments,  and  honshold  utensils  of  a  house  or  shed  of  a  fa- 
ily  ot  the  Iliizorta,  come  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest, 

I  part  of  which  house  Mr.  S.  and  his  companions  Were  lodged 
a  night,  is  accompanied  by  the  following  description. 

*  In  the  evening  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obs  jving  the  manner  of 
among  these  people,  and  of  gaining  additional  information  con* 
^ng  them.^  Their  evening*8  meal  consisted  solely  ot  coarse  cakes  of 
which  were  made  from  the  grain  collected  that  day  in  the  field, 
old  woman  first  sifted  away  a  portion  of  the  husks,  the  grain  was 
ground  by  her  and  a  young  girl,  and  afterwards  mixed  up  into  a 
d  batter,  which  was  spread  out  with  the  hand  on  a  broken  dish 
oyer  a  brisk  fire ;  the  old  woman  and  the  girl  being  in  the  mean 
^Dually  engaged  in  watching  its  progress.  An  old  man,  who  seemed 
^  Ae  head  of  the  family,  was  sitting  at  his  ease  smoaking  a  countiy 
a  boy  of  about  sixteen  was  lolling  on  a  seat  in  a  recess  at  the 
'  end  of  the  room,  and  two  children,  a  cow,  and  a  few  goats,  formed 
^cellent  a  CTOup,  that  I  could  nor  resist  the  pleasure  of  drawing  it. 
had  scarcely  patience  enough  to  wait  till  the  first  cake  was 
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baked,  and  oo  sooner  was  it  '  taken  from  the  (ire  than  it  was  ^agetlyd^. 
voured  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  the  old  woman  picked  out  of 
the  ashes  every  crumb  that  had  dropped.  ‘  They  seemed  however  to  be 
perfectly  happy  over  this  frugal  repast,  which  was  concluded  witb  i 
hearty  draught  of  water.’  Vol.  Ill  p.  219. 

The  exceeding  prominence  given,  in  the  econoin}- of  life 
]to  the  business  of  eating,  and  the  eager  violence  with  which 
the  fuijction  is  performed,  are  among  the  most  obvious  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  barbarous  and  slightly  civilised  nations.  They 
can  know  nothing  of  that  sense  of  decorum,  which  avoids  the 
explicit  appearance  of  incessantly  making  it  the  leading  con¬ 
cern,  even  when  it  is  so  in  fact ;  which  assumes  a  manner 
of  moderation  in  the  employment,  and  endeavours  to  modify  itj 
gi'os«>ne.ss  by  combining  it  with  intellectual  and  social  interest,. 
They  have  too  few  such  interests  to  afford  snch  modifying  as- 
sociation.s,  and  in  most  of  them  the  ditticulty  of  obtaining 
certain  and  sufficient  sustenance  necessarily  renders  it  the 
grand  objeet  of  every  day^  and  ho;jr.  In  Abyssinia,  on  the 
whole  , a  .very  fertile  country,  our  traveller’s  descriptions  con¬ 
stantly  exhibit  the  predomin.mce  of  an  eager  concern  about 
food  over  all  other  passions  ;  the  wolfish  voracity  of  the  meals 
and  fdasts  pf  the  higher  class;  and  the  uhreinitted  eagerness 
of  real  hunger  iit  tt»e  lowest  class,  whom  he  describes  ai 
i^ctualiy  half  famished,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the 
villages  on  the  road,  there  was  such  a  reluctance  to  enter- 
jtain  the  party  for  a  day  ora  night, .  as' nothing  but  the  fear 
jOf  the  governor  of  Tigre  could  overcome ;  and  no  wonder 
that  they  were  at  every  stage  assiiiied,  both  by  their  native 
conductors  and  agents,  and  by  the  inhabitants,  with  most 
exorbitant  demands  or  requests  for  e(|ii.ivaients,  rewards,  or 
gratuities.  These  incessant  importunate  demands  were,  how¬ 
ever,  very  vexatious,  especially  when  made  by  the  sheer 
shameless  avari.ee  of  those  vvho  had  not  the  plea  of  poverty, 
and  when  they  were  attenipted  to  be  enforced  by  rascally 
imposition  and  collusion,  to  which  many  even  of  the  superior 
order  were  not  too  proud  to'  have  recourse. — In  general,  the 
party  were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  if  their  accom¬ 
modations  for.  shelter  and  lodging,  w'hile  on  the  road,  were 
but  yery  indifferent; they  only  shared  the  inconvenience  with 
the  iniialntants  themselves,  whose  dwellings  are,  almost evere 
where,  of  the  most  wretched  description.  Wc  think  the 
narrative  mentions  worse  instances  than  the  following. 

f  Captain  Rudland  and  myself*  [having  been  separated  from  the  pai| 
in  a  mountainous  wilderness  and  a  stormy  day]  *  took  shelter  in  a » ■ 
lage  <^out  three  miles  from  Dixan,  under  a  hut  divided, into  many 
partments,  and  inhabited  by  several  families.  They  paid  us  every  att® 
tibn' that  their  miserable  mews  would  allow  ;  and  an  old  woman, 
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a  little  Arabic,  brought  us  some  water  which  was  mucji  discoloured  ; 
^ng  the  group  we  observed  two  handsome  young  wdmen^  who  had  \ 
fine  teeth,  and  silver  rings  in  their  ears.  House- sparrows  were  seen  to 

I  under  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  arid  the  cattle  were  lodged  in  the 
jjjnc  apartments  as  the  women  and  children.  The  mode  of  building 
liere  is  by  raising  walls  of  the  required  height,  adjoining,  and  at  right 
indes,  to  a  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  then  laying  on  a  roof 
of  sods,  pitched  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  general  descent  of  the 
hill,  which  gives  the  jqipearance  of  caves  to  these  habitations.  VVe 
ouch  regretted  having  nothing  with  us  to  give  these  poor  people  but. an 
flnpty  wine  bottle ;  witli  this,  however,  they  were  well  satisfied.*  Vol. 

II  p.  488. 

If  the  reader  is  told  that  the  travellers  sometinnes  baked 
their  own  bread,  during  a  very  short  halt  on  the  road,  he 
will  naturally  inquire  how  this  could  be  done. 

«\Vestopj)ed  by  the  side  of  Nuzeranch  for  nearly  two  hours,  baked 
tome  bread,  made  an  excellent  repast,  and  afterward  bathed  in  the  stream. 

As  the  mode  of  our  baking  bread  is  somewhat  curious,  and  may  here* 
after  be  useful  to  travellers,  I  shall  here  describe  it.  Our  flour  (which 
idS  generally  the  unsifted  produce  of  barley,  ground  between  two  stones) 
m  first  made  up  with  a  little  water  into  dough.  It  was  then  flattened  . 
cut,  and  a  stone  (of  the  hardest  consistence  we  could  find  '  which  had 
fen  in  the  mean  time  heated  red  hot,  was  put  into  the  center  of  the 
&agh,  which  was  afterwards  completely  closed  over  the  stone  into  the 
ioim  of  a  round  boll.  It  was  then  put  upon  the  clearest  part  of  the 
ire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  us  excellent  cakes ;  at  least  what  we  ' 
at  that  time  considered  as  such.  This  mode  of  baking  bread  is  in  com-  • 
rnonuse  with  travellers  in  Abyssinia.*  Vol.  III.  p.  217. 

III*.  Salt  at  length  reached  Antalow,  and  was  introduced  to  ' 
Welleta  Selass6,  the  governor  of  Tigr6,  whose  charac- 
is  given  in  few  words  in  the  latter  part  of-tlie  narrative. 

The  kind  attentions  which  we  received  from  the  Ras  during  our  stay 
ntalow,  must  ever  make  me  remember  him  with  respect  and  esteem  ; 
do  not  consider  him  as  a  man  of  any  great  ability.  He  gained  his 
by  cunning,  rather  than  by  any  strength  of  character  ;  and  though 
eniarkably  brave,  maintains  himself  in  his  high  starion  by  a  dexterous 
igement  of  parties.  But  to  accomplish  this,  he  sacrifices  in  a  great 
the  importance  of  his  command  ;  for  to  conciliate  a  chief,  he  will 
>  remit  a  portion  of  his  tribute.  His  power  notwithstanding  is  very 
•  After  the  cruel  administration  of  Michael  Suhul,  the  mild  go- 
^entof  the  present  Ras  is  most  grateful  to  the  Tigreans.*  p.  155. 

his  Ras  is  quite  an  old  man  has  been  a  considerable 
at  least  conqueror,  in  bis  time ;  is  much  given  to 
^'ng,  fishing,*  chess,  and  epicurism  ;  and  is,  in  his  way, 

®  little  religious.  We  quote  a  specimen  of  his  morning 
“tions  and  subsequent  attention  to  the  weighty  aflfairs  of  . 
^  from  Capt.  Rudland’s  Very  enteitaining  journal. 

rhe  Ras  was  in  readiness  at  an  early  hour  this  morning  to  attend,. 
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divine  service,  which  was  performed  under  a  temporary  building. 

•ent  to  me  to  accompany  him,  which  I  of  course  complied  with  Qq 
entering  the  place,  there  were  many  priests  a88<  mbled,  who  had  fornied 
themselves  in  a  circle,  chanting  the  p  alms,  with  a  dm m  or  tom-tom  in 
the  center.  The  seat  the  occupied  was  screened  from  the  view  of 
all  without  by  a  curtain,  within  which  was  placed  a  crown  of  gold,  some 
frankincense,  dried  grapes,  and  wheat ;  the  former  was  burned,  and  the 
two  latter  were  made  use  of  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine.  After  the 
prayers  were  over,  and  the  Ras  had  read  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  we  all 
went  out  on  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  Ras  seated  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  in  an  instant  two  or  three  of  the  dresses  of  his  slaves  were 
spread  out,  being  fixed  on  the  ends’  of  their  spears  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  covering  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  sun,  which  now  began 
to  be  very  oppressive.  The  chess-board  was  introduced,  and  here  the 
Ras  continued  to  play  till  past  four  in  the  afternoon.^  Vol.  III.  p.  l2o. 

‘  His  common  adversary  at  this  game,  was  a  man  apparently  of  no  rank, 
or  consequence,  paid  for  the  purpok*,  and  whose  great  skill  appeared  to 
consist  in  keeping  the  game  ajive  ;  always  permitting  the  Ras  to  be  vie* 
torious,  and  to  cheat  as  much  as  he  thought  proper.^  p.  143. 

With  so  much  of  this  and  other  serious  concerns  on  his 
hands,  it  was  impossible  the  Has  could  spare  much  time 
for  conference  with  Mr.  Salt,  about  opening  a  direct  trade 
with  England,  instead  of  receiving  European  and  Indian 
commodities  at  the  third  or  fourth  hand,  after  an  exorbitant 
addition  of  price  at  each  transfer.  It  would  be  simpieenough 
to  expect  that  men  like  the  Ras  should  forego  a  game  at 
chess,  or  any  similar  favourite  and  useful  avocation,  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  thing  as  promoting  the  advantage  of  their 
country.  His  subjects,  though  deplorably  ignorant,  it  is 
true,  could  hardly  be  so  totally  barbarous  in  their  noiious,  as 
to  imagine  that  their  being  provided  with  commodious  cloth, 
ing  and  utensils,  and  with  better  means  of  defence  against 
the  Mahometan  and  Pagan  savages  by  whom  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  overwhelmed,  could  be  a  matter  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  with  their  governor’s  gaining  one  more  victory  on  the 
ch  i-ss-board  <'ver  tlu^  poor  servile  gamester  who  is  hired  to 
yield  it  to  him.  However,  when  the  Has  could  spare  half 
an  hour  I'rom  his  hunting,  and  fishing,  aud  chi’ss-playiiig) 
and  feasting,  and  conseiiuent  sleeping,  (for  he  always  slept 
several  hours  after  a  meal)  to  hear  Mr.  Salt  on  the  subject  of 
his  mission,  he  appeared  to  meet  the  proposals  with  a  ready 
approbation  ;  and  mentioned  Bur6,  a  small  place  belonging 
to  iiim  on  the  coast,  considerably  south  of  Massowah,  ai  » 
proper  port  for  Knglish  ships,  promising  to  acquire  and  in|' 

r tart  immediate  information  relative, to  the  state  and  capabi- 
ities  of  the  place,  by  ordering  the  chief  person  there  to  An* 
talow,  and  even  authorising  Mr.  Carter  to  go  there  to  examine 
it.  Through  some  combination  of  mismanagement  on  die 
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part  of  the.  Ensrlishman,  with  suspiciousness  on  that  of  the 
Abysshiian,  tliis  hitter  part  of  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  party  were  habirually  treated  with  kindness  and  dis« 
tin^tuu'.,  and  shared  the  convivialities  and  amusements  of  the 
Ras,  tliou^'h  very  much  restrictea  as  to  the  liberty  of  seeing 
the  country,  and  going  where  they  pleased,  excepting  Mr. 
Salt,  who,  accompanied  by  Fieri  c,  was  allowed  to  make  an 
excursion  to  Adowa  and  Axuin.  On  a  remonstrance  being 
made  against  a  degree  of  restriction  almost  amounting  to 
iipprisonnient,  the  Ras  answered  in  the  most  courteous  and 
benevoleni  manner,  and  doubtless  with  the  most  entire  sin¬ 
cerity,  ‘  that  it  was  his  anxiety  about  their  persons  which 
made  him  wish  they  should  have  no  communication  with  the 
iiihaiiitants,  who  were  little  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  that 
j  he  would  rather  lose  two  thousand  of  his  own  subjects  than 
I  that  any  one  of  their  (the  English)  people  should  come  to 
i  harm.’  The  negotiation  had  been  suspended  by  the  evident 
I  indisposition  of  the  Ras  to  confer  on  the  subject,  and  the 

I  absconding  of  the  Mahometan  interpreter,  who  kept  .out  of 
the  way, ,  evidently  as  a  part  of  some  scheme  and  collusion 
against  the  English.  After  being  kept  some  time  in  a  state 
of  painful  uncertainty  and  uselessness,  Mr.  Salt  at  length 
obtained  an  effectual  explanation  with  the  Ras,  through  the 
medium  of  another  and  a  more  honest  interpreter.  In  this 
conference  he  found,  what  he  had  suspected  before,  that 
the  most  base  and  assiduous  exertions  had  been  made  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  Ras  against  him  and  his  object,  by  persons  in  the 
interest  of  the  Sheriffe'  of  Mecca,  whose  commerce  with 
Abyssinia  must  necessarily  he  almost  annihilated  by  a  direct 
importation  by  the  English.  The  Ras  acknowledged  also 
that  his  own  chiefs  had  been  constantly  urging  him  to  send 
die  English  to  a  distance  from  his  house,  asserting  that  they 
meditated  liis  destruction,  and  advising  him  not  to  eat  or 
drink  in  their  presence  for  fear  of  poison.  His  declaration 
tlmt  all  this  had  made  no  impression  on  his  mind  unfavourable 
to  his  English  visitants,  was  disproved  by  his  earnestly  ro» 
questing  tlicm,  when  near  the  time  appointed  for  their  de¬ 
parture,  to  swear  that  whatever  physic  they  left  with  him 
should  not  poison  him.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
cannot,  without  some  degree  of  wonder,  read  Mr.  Salt’s 
account  of  its  effect. 

*  This  ceremony  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Ras ;  he  seemed  perfectly 
^PPy  in  consequence,  and  declared  that  he  should  ever  esteem  the 
as  his  best  friencU.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  great  re- 
^ct  is  paid  here  to  the. solemnity  .of  an  oath.’  Vol.  III.  p.  147. 

There  was  no  further,  interruption  of  this  state  of  frank 
‘"tercourse  and  mutual  complacency.  The  Ras  reipaiued 
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firm  in  liis  approbation  of  a  direct  traffic  with  the  English; 
and  some  kind  of  communication  must  have  taken  place 
between  him  and  the  person  bearing  the  title  of  king  of 
Abyssinia,  for,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Salt’s  departure,  ‘letten 
were  delivered  to  him  by  the  Ras,  from  his  sovereign,  for 
the  king  of  England,  w'hich  Mr.  S.  was  requested  to  convey 
safely  to  I.ord  Valentia.  With  them  several  complete  dresses, 
of  the  finest  cloth,  manufactured  in  the  country,  were  sent 
as  presents.  These  were  delivered  iu  great  form.’ 

This  unfortunate  monarch  is  or  was  called  Ayto  Gualoo, 
and  was  put  on  the  throne  in  substitution  for  some  former 
nominal  occupant,  by  Gusmatie  Giixo,  chief,  or  governor,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  Begemder  and  Amhara.  The 
governor  of  Tigr6,  though  no  friend  to  Guxo,  had^  been  in. 
duced  to  sanction  this  piece  of  king-making,  and  had  married 
his  majesty’s  sister.  After  a  short  time  Guxo  had  thought 
proper  to  be  very  imperious  at  Goudar,  had  insulted  liis 

!)uppet  monarch,  and  forced  him  to  .marry  his  daughter,  and 
lad  plundered  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Our  Ras,  Welleta 
Selass4,  made  such  prompt  and  vigorous  preparations  to  punish 
this  sacrilegious  rebel,  that  he  was  brought  to  humiliating 
concessions,  and  a  surrender  of  the  plunder.  But  be  mcdU 
tated  revenge ;  and,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Salt’s  visit  to  the  Ras, 
.Guxo  was  raising  the  whole  force  of  Begemder  and  Amhara, 
and  one  of  the  Galla  tribes,  and  the  Ras  was  assembling  the 
army  of  Tigr4,  in  order  to  decide  finally  who  should  be  the 
first  man  in  Abyssinia,  and  should  consequently  monopolise 
the  nianufacture  of  kings.  The  army  was  mustered  at  An- 
talow  w  hile  Our  travellers  were  there,  and  the  Ras  professed 
to  defer  the  commencement  of  its  operations,  solely  to  give 
time  for  their  quiet  and  secure  return  to  Massowan.  What 
nrigbt  fake  place  within  three  months  after  their  leaving  the 
country,  and  whether  Ayto  Gualoo,  Gusmatie  Guxo,  Web 
Iota  Selass6,  all  or  any  one  of  them',  are  now  alive,  is  just 
as  uncertain  as  the  stale  of  a  country  which  has  changed  its 
rnonarc  h  little  less  than  a  dozen  times  since  Bruce  w  as  there, 
while  the  several  provinces  have  not  been  unambitious  to 
imitate  the  example. — One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the 
narrative  is  the  account  of  the  Ras’s  military  review. 

*  We' found  the  Ras  seated  in  a  small  verandah  in  front  of  a  buildHig 
which  overlooked  a  walled  inclosure  about  300  yards  in  circumference. 
Around  him  were  seated  many  of  his  principal'  chiefs.  He  received  us 
wkh  his  usual  atiention^  add  placed  us  immediately  beside  him  on  his 
couch.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  outer  part 
of  the  intlbsore  was  lined  with  crowds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  others 


had  mounted  the  walls,  which  soon  were  completely,  covered  with  them. 
Opposite,  the  Ras  was  a  gateway,  in  a  room  over  which  sat  a  number  of 
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^ccrs  of  state,  appointed*  to  reflate  the  review.  Through  this  gate- 
the  chiefs  came  in  separately,  one  after  the  otlier,  each  with  his 
respective  followers.  First  entered  the  cayalry,  with  their  chief  at  their 
bead,  galloping  round  the  circus,  and  brandishing  their  spears  with  great 
^ity.  The  dresses  of  these  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  kincaiibs, 
embroidered  damask,  flowered  with  gold,  or  black  velvet  studded  with 
ornaments  of  silver,  thrown  as  a  scan  over  their  shoulders,  and  fastened 
with  a  gold  clasp  across  the  breast.  Round  their  heads  they  wore  band¬ 
ages,  formed  of  yellow,  green,  and  red  satin,  tied  behind,  long,  and 
streaming  loosely  as  they  rode.  Some,  instead  of  this  ornament,  had 
only  fillets  of  skin  round  their  heads,  the  hairs  of  which  standing  up¬ 
wards,  gave  an  additional  wildness  to  their  appearance.  Some  few  'had 
boms  of  gold,  either  perpendicular  above  their  foreheads,  or  projecting 
fonrards ;  and  several,  on  the  upper  part  of  their  arm,  had  a  silver  disk# 
of  both  which  Bruce  has  given  a  represenution.  Others  wore  brace¬ 
lets  of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  collar,  round  their  right  arms, 
equal  in  Burner  to  the  enemies  they  had  slain.  The  horses  were  richly 
uparisoned,  and  bore  on  their  fronts  the  bloody  garments  of  foes  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  their  riders.  Each  chief,  after  riding  round  the  circus  seven 
or  eight  times,  presented  himself  directly  before  the  Ras,  in  a  menacing 
tttitude,  recited  in  pompous  lan^age  the  actions  he  had  performed,  and 
concluded  by  throwing  down  before  him  the  indubitable  trophies  of  hit 
nldur, .  which  had  before  been  hanging  above  the  bracelets  on  his  right 
m,*  One  chief  -brought  only  a  knife  that  he  had  taken  from  his  op¬ 
ponent.  The  chiefs  are  not  the  only  ones  who  thus  present  themselves 
before  the -Ras,  for  every  ragged  rascal,  among  the  foot  soldiers,  who 
enter  in  a  throng  after  the  horsemen,  has  the  same  privilege.  Among 
these  latter,  horrible  to  relate,  were  some  wretches,  probably  followers  of 
the  camp  (for  they  were  not  soldiers)  savage  enough  to  prepuce  unques¬ 
tionable  evidence  ^at  boys,  not  men,  had  l^en  the  victims  of  their  hiry. 
At  this  1  expressed  to  the  Ras  my  abhorrence  so  strongly,  that,  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  feelings,  he  refused  them  those  marks  of  his  approba- 
6oa  which  he  had  invariably  shown  to  others.  The  inferior  warriors 
were  clad  in  skins,  chiefly  those  pf  sheep,  some  of  which  were  border- 

Itd  with  blue  and  red  of  different  shades.  Interniixed  with  the  foot 
loldiers,  who  were  mostly  armed  wth  spears  and  shields,  the.  matchlock 
•pn  came  in  most  irregular  order  to  the  nunibet  of  at  least  fifteen,  hun¬ 
dred,  whose  gestures  were,  if  possible,  more  ludicrous  than  those  of  the 
^nuen,  imiuting,  as  it  appeared  to  me;  men  hunting  wild  beasts  among 
^  bushes ;  the  conclusion  of  their  frolic  was  firing  their  musquets  as 
^rly  as  possible  to  the  l^gs  pf' their  opponents,  then  drawing  their 
^imand  making  a  blow  to.  finish  the  murderous  execution  of  their 
®atchlocks.  There  were  in;  this  v^y  many  single  mock  fights  between 
the  spearmen  and  musqueteers,  but  it  was.always  ruapaged  .that  the  latter 
!  Wd  prove  victorious.  This  extraordinary  review  was  concluded  by  the 

.^‘Ludolf  speaking  of  this  custom  among  the  Galla,  from  whom  it 
Npfbbably  derived,’ says,  Adhuc  aec^se  tst  indicium  csesi  hoetis  post 
afferre.  Primo  quhiem  c^ta  ^.honestissimani  corporis  partem 
;  at  postquam  de  sexu  itwrhiiim  'dubitaretAr,.UKpieiiinuin  vaois 
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marchin|r  in  on  one  side  of  the  Ras’s  band,  mounted  on  mules,  and  bea. 
ing  the.  heavy  drums,  and  on  the  other  of  men  bearing  the  omameDtitf 
the  church  walking  in  procession. 

*  This  day  greatly  biassed  our  opinion  in  favour  of  the  borsemaiuhip 
of  the  Abyssinians  ;  I  think  them  in  this  respect  fully  equal  to  the  Anln, 
and,  considering  the  stirrups  that  they  use,  which  are  merely  small  rinn 
of  iron,  into  which  they  put  the  two  larger  toes,  this  is  no  slight  pn'K, 
In  the  use  of  the  spear  they  are  particularly  expert,  and  they  hare  t 
peculiar  method  of  vibrating  it  in  the  hand,  which  has  a  very  warlike  and 
classical  appearance.  In  line,  they  seem  to  be  as  complete  horsemen  a 
possible  without  discipline,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  totally  ignorant 

*  After  the  soldiers,  there  were  also  a  great  many  unarmed  elderly  men, 
cultivators  of  the  ground,  who  came  andmade  their  obeisance  before  the 
Ras.  During  this  last  ceremony  he  sat  very .  unconcerned,  taking  little 
notice  of  any  excepting  two  of  the  most  conspicuous..  During  &e  re¬ 
view  the  Ras  was  extremely  attentive,  and  his  notice  of  the  .chiefs  wai 
acutely  distributed  according  to  their  power.’  Vol.  III.  p.  131. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  still  more  curious,  account  of 
the  grand  feast  on  brindej  that  is,  raw  beef,  by  which  this 
martial  exhibition  was  succeeded.  A  table  was  placed  along 
tbe'great  hall,  loaded  with  piles  of  bread  in  thin  cakes,  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  diameter,  made  of  a  grain  called  teff.  There 
was  a  single  row  of  ‘dishes  of  hot  curry,  made  of  fowl, 
mutton,  ghee,  and  curds.*  The  Ras  was  seated  on  a. couch 
near  one  end  of  the  table ;  there  were  no  benches,  and  the 
chiefs  ranged  themselves  on  their  haunches  on  each  side  of 
the  table,  several  rows  deep  toward -the  upper  end.  Several 
female  slaves,  having  washed  their  hands  in  sight  of  the 
company,  took  pieces  of  the  teft  bread,' dipped  tnem  in  the 
curry,  and  distributed  them  to  the  company.  During  this 
time  the  cattle  were  killing  oh  the  outsiae  of  the  hall,  and 
presently  large  pieces  were  brought  in,  warm  and  quiverin& 
and  handed  round  to  the  chiefs,  who  cut  off  steaks,  which 
they  dexterously  dissected  into  strips,  and  greedily  devoured. 
When  tlie  first  set  of  guests,  consisting  of  persons  of  .t^ 
highest  class,  were  satiated,  which  was  not  till  a  prodigious 
quantity  had  been  consumed,  an  inferior  class  took  th®i( 
places^  and  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  brinde,  leaving 
nothing  but  coarse  bread  to  a  third,  fourth,-  and  even  fifth 
party,  some  of  whom  were  driven  away  by ‘the  master  d 
the  ceremonies  before  they  had  taken  their  fill  even  of  th» 
As  •to  drink,  these  latter  sets  were  obliged  to  content  theffl- 
selves  with  a  small  allowance  of  booza,  whereas  the  superiol 
.class  had  indulged  plentifully  in  maize.  .  . 

*  The  whole  ended  with  a  violent,  scramble  for  the  last  cakes,  aun^ 
which  it  teemed  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette'  to  make  as  much  j 
confutioo  as  poitible.  During  the  feast  there  were  a  few  boys  peniu^ 
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10  renuun*  by  favour,  under  the  table,  to  pick  up  what  fell  from  the 
Meets :  but  if  anyone  be  discovered,  there  who  has  not  permission,  he 
it  beaten  severely  by  blows  given  with  the  eltow.  There  were  also  one 
or  two  men  with  small  crosses  in  their  hands,  which  they  held  out,  inti* 
mating  thereby  that  they  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fast.’  • 

From  this  and  many  .other  opportunities  of  observation,  Mr. 
Salt  was  authorised  to  contradict  Bruce’s  assertion,  that  *  No 
man  in  Abyssinia,  of  any  fashion  whatever,  feeds  himself,  or 
touches  his  own -meat.’  The  guests  both  feed  themselves, 
and  hand  pieces  of  the  brinde  to  their  neighbours.  At  the 
‘table  of  Gusmati  Ischias,  who ‘was  one  of  the  first  fashion  at 
Gondar,  when  Bruce  was  there,’  our  traveller  observed  some  of 
the  chmfs  help  those;, next  them,  and  their  women ;  and  says 
that  ‘  if 'the  piece' happened  hot  to  please  the  person  who  ' 
cut  it  off,  he  handed,  it  :to  a  dependent  behind  him,  from 
whom  it  sometimes  passed  to  a  seventh  hand,  if  not  approved.’ 

In  some  of  the  convivial  parties,  the  ludicrous  custom  of 
feeding  was  carried  as  far  as  ceremony,  or  foolery,  or  kind¬ 
ness,  could  well  go. 

■We  were  fed  plentifully- by  the  Ras  himself,  with  eggs,  fowls  to 
arry,  and  balls  of  a  mixed  composition  of  wild  celery,  curds  and  ghee, 
alter  which  we  were  offered  brinde ;  but  on  our  expressing  a  wish  to 
hare  it  dressed,  the  meat  was  afterwards  brought  grilled,  and  cut  into 
snail  pieces  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  handed  to  our  mouths  by  the 
Rai,  much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  in  England  feed  magpies.*  Vol.  III. 
f.37.  ^  ■  ■ 

'  A  line  curry,  with  bread  and  maize,  was  introduced,'  and  the  hostess 
vas  so  polite  as  to  insist  on  feeding  me.  As  the  lady  had  placed  next 
to  me  her  beautiful  daughter,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 

I  gladly  made  the  most  grateful  return  tli-ai  I  was  able,,  by  dipping  bread 
into  the  curry,  and  feeding  her  in  the  same  way  as  1  •  had  been  treated  by 
the  mother.’  (Capt.  Rudland’s  Journal.)  Vol.  III.  p.  il4. 

‘  The  Ras  seated  me  by  his  side,  and  fed  me  very  kindly  with  fish, 
ihut,  bread,  and  vegetables.’  After  i  had  eaten  a  sumcient  quantity,  I 
obliged  by  nods,  winks,  and  smiles,  to  inform  the  Ras  of  the 
(veumstance,  for  fear  of  being  choaked  with  kindness.’  Ibid.  p.  112. 

The  people  are  repre.sented  as  scrupulous  observers  of  the 
hws  of  good  breeding  established  among  themselves,  and 
Pwtictilany  attentive  to  their  friends ;  and  one  of  the  laws  of 
good  breeding,  among  friends,  is  to  *  make  a  point  to  feed 
^cb  other  at  meals.’  From  the  kind  of  personal  attention, 
the  approach  to  familiarity,  attending  such  a  practice, 

■J might  easily  be  infeired  that  reserve  is  not  likely  to-be 
*pteuominant  distinction  of  the  general  system  of  manners. 
And  our  traveller  describes  the  social .  parlies  as  indulging 
*  degree  of  familiarity,  for  which  it  is  evident  they  nave 
w Waited  to  obtain  a  'lice'ice  from  the  sovereign,  court  of 
^)tish  taste.  *  In  their  private  parties  all  are  huddled  toge- 
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tber  on  the  ground  in  a  most  happy  equality.  Equals g, 
dute  each  other  by  kissing  whenever  they  meet,  and  ren« 


their  compliments  over  and  .over  again  like  their  neioj. 
hours  the  Arabs.’ 


*  The  Ras  soon  afterwards  retired ;  and  we  had  an  opporturMtyrf 
remarking  in  what  a  free  and  unreserved  style  the  Abyssinians  {i)|| 
their  time  in  private  parties.  Barrambaras  was  lying  with  his  head; 
■  the  lap  of  Oioro  Esther,  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  another  chW 
was  endeavouring  to'  interpret  between  Captain  Rudland  and  Oion 
■Romai.  There  seemed  indeed  very  little  restr^nt  among  them;  aj 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  carry  their  familiarity  much  farther,  who 
perfectly  at  liberty  in  the  houses  of-  mutual  friends.' p.  150. 

Mr.  Salt  should  have  given  some  explanation,  or  souk 
fects  illustrative  of  his  meaning, 'when  he  says,  ‘They 
savage  in  their  treatment  of  children,  yet  respectful  towards 
women,  whom  nevertheless  they,  in  our  opinion,  treat »ii 
•little  regard  to  decency  in  their  conversation.’  Waiitia 
-decency„what  is  the  respect,  and  how  is  it  shewn  ?  (W 
Rudland  hints,  however,  that  the  ladies  do  hot  resent  th 
deficiency.  At  the  same ‘time  Mr.  Salt  resents  for  tlieiij 
.«ud  for  both  the  sexes,  the  outrageous  scandal  propagatd 
by  Bruce  respecting  their  manners  "after  a  brinde  feasta 
' manners' which  that  traveller  has  represented. as  customatj, 
general,  and  uncensured  among  them.  ‘The  gross  aw 
disgusting  scenes’,  says.  Mr.  6.  ‘  which  Mr. -Bruce  describe 
as  following  a  brinde  feast,.  I  firmly  believe,  existed  onlt 
,in  his  own  .imagiiuttion.’  We  are  much'  inclined  to  believt 
this  conviction  is  correct.  '  • 

Another .  unqualified  impeachment  of  Bruce’s  veracity  is 
pointed  at  his  celebrated  relations  of  Abyssinian  barbaiii) 
in  the  manner  of  devouring  animals.  .  '  . 

■‘  His  account  of  the  flesh  -  cut  out  of  living  animals  was  repeal 
edly  inquired  into  by  our  parity ;  all  to  whom  we  spoke  denied  its  ff; 
being  done.  Raw  flesh  had  bwn  observed  by  all  travellers,  before  W 
Bruce, .'as  the  comirion  food  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  Mr.  Bruce mah 
no  distinction  between  tlie  two,  or  rather  wishes  to  confound  tha 
together,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  the-  countenance  of  Poncet  a* 
the  Jesuits ;  none  of  them  ever  mentioned  the  eating  of  flesh  stnj 
(ped  from  a  living  animal,  though  Mr.  Bruce  is.  impudent  enough J 
say  that  this  was  the  ordinary'  banquet  of  citizens, '  and  even  pries 
throughout  all  the  epuntry’.  Vol.  III.  p.  159. 

It  is  this  bold  representation  of  the  practice  as  being  oi 

dinary  and  general,  that  forms  the  fatal  jioint  against  Bi'U® 

as  contradicted  by  tl»e  ^  present .  traveller,.  If  he  had  oni 
professed' to  have  known  some,  one,  or  some  very  few 
'.stances,  of  such  abomination,  we  think,  the  acknottle^c* 
.harbarisip  of  the  Abyssinian  customs  w.ouid  fully 
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y4»rtc^  otir  bciliei^ing  5meb  tliiiig?}  nn^it  hate  happened,  wliilo 
rOiiM'jdso  haTe'^  taken  it  ()h  Mr.  Salt^s  authority  tfiat  no 
siich  thing  knowrt  a  general  enstomi  .Biit  whiui  the 
question  is,  Whether  the  praetke  is  alisolutcly  one  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  estal)lished  customs  of.  the  country,  and  when .  it  lies 
betivecn  Mr.  Bruce^s  assertion  and  Mr*  Salt’s  dental^  ue  do 
tliiuk '  there  is  hardly  one  reader  of  the  journal:  before  us 
who  will  hesitate  what  to  belierc. 

It  was  natural  for  our  traveller  to  be  extremely  ilKjuisitire 
concerning  his  celebrated  predecessor,  t  He  found  that  Brrrcc’s 
visit  in  that  country  had  been  an  errent  of  .great  notoriety 
aid  interest,  and  that  . the  design  of  it  had  alwayri  been  re¬ 
garded  as  somewhat  mysteripus.  Mr.  Salt  con  versed  with  se¬ 
veral  persons  wlio  had  kndwii  him,  and  we  think  il  will  be 
wortli  wliile  to  quote  sonie  parts  of  their  testimony*^ 

‘Basha  Abdalla  treated  us  with- great  attentian  ;  arid  We  diff-* 

png  our  viilit,  much  inlereating  ititelligencej  therrf  being  old 

at  that  time  in  the  service*  of  .Yatines,- who  Went  h^free  *(fr5rtt 
Adowa)  with  Bruce  to  Gondar,-  and  several  otbcKpersotls*  well 
iih  the  transactions  of  the  last  thirty-five  years:-  They  a^eed  in  telling 
that  Bruce  passed  four  months  at  Adowa,  that*  he  dtd  nbt  sp^aAr  the 
fy^e  of  Tigrd,  but  afterwards  made  himself  in  pin  acqtrainted  With 
!  Ambaric  ;*  that  he  Was  two  years  at'Gondar,  ^silted  int  SOttffce'  of 
e  Nile,  and  was  robbed  of  his  books  add*  instruments  )  that  tWO 
battles  of  Serbraxos  were  fought  soWie  time  (two^years)  before  he 
m  into  the  country,  and  that  a  third  engagement  Wok  place  aftefward 
the  same  8ix)t,  at  which,  boiveyery  Bruce  Was  not  present,  aV  be  neVOf 
j&tout  to  war,  and,  at  the  particuliCr  time  alluded  to,  was  actulBy  eC 
jondar ;  that  the  king  gave  him  a  .hcfurae,  but  no  land,  command,  of 
iploy,  during  his  stay  in  the  country  ;  that  he  was  a  good  horaernan,, 
4 used  to  shoot  from  his  saddle;  that  he  had  two  interpreter^  Michael 
hd  Georgis,  of  whom  the  one  spoke  Creek,  and  uie  other  wrote 
and  that  when  he ‘Was  at  AdoWa,*  he-resitfetf  rtf  ffiei  hfou^e  of 
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^  of'  Kas  Mk?hfael);  He  stated  that'  Brnce-MiraS  a:  gftat  firtbariti'  whh‘ 
who.  gave  •  him  an  excellent  house  fo  Kve  iri,‘  2(ni  prbtided 
with  food,  but  that  he  never  gave  him  any  land  oy  comfmand ;  that 
much  with  the  Iteghc  and  Onoro  Esther,  and  but  little  with  the 
that  he  never  went  out  to  war  during  his  stay  in  the  country,  but. 
n'*uch  in  the  house,  and  was  very  curious  after  plants,  stones,  &c.  t 
'idded  that,  at  that  time,*  he*  himself  commanded  Ras-el-FccI,  and 
was"  at  the  hunting  match  at  Tcherkin,  at  the*  tinie  Bruce  was 
hh  way  to  Seima^r.— I  had  every  reason  to  be‘  coriyinced  of  the 
^ticity  of  this  rdatSon*,  from  its  agreeinen?‘\Vlth  the*  accounts  which 
Wn  riven  me  by  .  the  ,  pf^rsbrts  to  whom,'  at  different  tirfrei, 
plates,  •!<  hid  applied  for  information  respecting  Bnicel 
Hnmed,  a*  man*  of  about  fifty-one  years  of  rC!nerffi)«*c3 
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Bruce  very  weU,  and  said  it  was  thirty-five  years  since  he  came  into  the 
country  ;  that  he  continued  in  the  country  between  one  and  two  yean, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  king,  Tecia  Haimanput,  who  used  to 
give  him  money,  and  daily  send  him  provisions,  but  that  he  held  no 
government  nor  land  under  him.  Ras  Michael  gave  him  a  house  at 
Koscam,  but  never  employed  him  in  any  of  the  offices  of  state;  heww 
a  favourite  of  the  Iteghe  and  Ozoro  Esther :  he  wei^t  to  the  Nile,  and 
was  robbed  on  his  way  thither  by  the  son  of  Absa  Bcga,  at  Korringa, 
and  that  he  (Hadjee  Hamed)  was  the  person  sent  by  government  to 
recover  his  pre^rty.*  He  declared  positively  that  Bruce  never  had  any 
country  given  him,  not  even  at  the  head  of  the  Nile;  nor  was  any  com¬ 
mand  conferred  on  him,  either  by  the  king  or  the  Ras;  nor  was  he  io 
any  of  the  battles  between  Fasii  and  Ras  Michael.  He  generally  lived 
at  Koscam  with  the  Iteghe,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  the 
Ras,  and  Ozoro  Esther  he  was  much  respected,  &c. 

•  Yusuph,  interpreter  to  the  late  Aboona,  whom  he  accompanied  hi. 
ther  from  Alexandria  thirty-five  years  ago,  said  he  knew  Bruce  weH 
and  sent  three  of  his  own  people  to  attend  him  to  Sennaar ;  that  he  heard 
of  his  having  got  safely  there,  but  had  never  learned  what  became  of 
him  afterwards*  He  spoke  of  him  with  much  regret,  and  appeared  sorry 
to  hear  of  his  death.  He  and  every  one  with  whom  I  have  converaed 
confirmed  the  character  of  Ras  Michael  as  given  by  Bruce. 

^  In  the  different  conversations  I  had  with  the  Ras,  1  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Bruce’s  arrival  in  the  coun^. 
He  spoke  of  him  extremely  slightly,  and  evaded  any  question  concemiog 
him  as  much  as  possible.  All  I  could  get  out  of  him  was,  that  he  came 
into  the  country  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fagitta,  when  he  him. 
self  was  appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Begemder  and  Amhara ;  that  Bruce 
went  to  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  was  not  present  in  any  engagementt 
nor  held  any  public  situation  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  that  they  never  could 
learn  why  he  came  into  the  country.’ 

The  accounts  given  by  other  individuals,  just  to  the  sanit 
effect  are  added,  and  Mr.  Salt  observes  on  them  collectively] 

‘  These  testimoaies,  together  with  the  accounts  ^ven  by  Ayto  Ischia 
by  the  priest  whom  I  met  on  my  return  from  Aram,  and  by  scr?^ 
of  Yunus  at  Adowa,  compose  a  mass  of  evidence  sufficient,  in  my 
nion,  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  account  given 
Bruce  of  many  of  the  transactions  in  which  he  represents  himself 
concerned,  during  his  residence  in  Abyssinia,’  Vol.  III.  p.  208—211. 

We  had  intended  to  collect  into  one  concise  enumeration 
^  tlie  various  particulars  in  which  lord  Valentia  and  Mr. 
*^have  controverted  or  contradicted  the  statements  of  Bruc< 
but  on  review  we  find  them  too  many,  and  some  of  them  w 
sufficiently  important,  for  such  a  formal  indictment.  A  im* 
her  of  them  we  have  noticed  or  quoted  already :  some  of 
remaining  charges  are,  that  he  has  given  a  Greek  inscnptj 
which  he  pretends  to  have  seen  on  a  part  of  the 
structure  called  the  King’s  Seat  at  Axum,  whereas  Mr. 

old* 


♦  Hadjee  Hamed  could  then  be  but  sixteen  years 
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jn  examining  the  identical  stone  with  the  utmost  possible  at¬ 
tention,  found  not  the  smallest  trace  of  any  inscription, — tiiat 
Bruce  has  given  a  very  erroneous  description  and  drawing 
of  the  grand  obelisk  at  Axutn, — that  he  has  described  as  an 
ancient  wall  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  even  as  a  wall  with 
I  vast  number  of  *  pedestals  for  colossal  statues  of  Sirius,  the 
Latrator  Anubis,  or  Dog  Star,*  of  which  statues  he  says  two 
remained  at  that  time  though  in  a  mutilated  state,  what  Mr. 
Salt  nrunounccs  to  be  purely  a  natural  stratum  of  rock,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  relic  of  any’ such  decorations, — that  Bruce 
bas  given  an  utterly  erroneous  statement  of  the  direction  of 
he  route  by  which  both  the  travellers  advanced  into  Tigr6, 
ndof  the  bearings  and  distances,  relatively  to  the  points  of 
he  compass,  to  the  sea,  and  to  one  another,  of  the  towns 
ml  stations  which  they  visited,— that  in  his  chart  of  the  Red 
ifa,  the  line  of  the  coast,  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
imh  and  north  of  Massowah,  is  grossly  incorrect, — and  that 
iiere  are  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  (we  confess  they 
ppear  very  strong)  that  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
hraits  of  Babelmandel  is  entirely  fictitious.  As  to  this  last 
articular,  lord  V.  observes  that, 

*  Bruce’s  descripuon  of  Perim,  (the  island  in  the  Straits)  as  five  miles 
and  two  miles  broad,  when  in  fact  it  is  only  three  miles  long  and 
t  one  broad  ;  his  assertion  that  the  narrow.  Straits  of  B  .b«l-Mandeb 
:  two  leagues  wide,  when  in  fact  they  are  not  one ;  his  c^ling  the 
3Dds  in  the  great  Straits  low,  when  in  fact  they  are  lofty  rocks  ;  and 
I  account  of  the  chain  of  hills  along  the  African  shore,  when  the  hills 
^  single,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  are  errors  'which  a 
^rsonwho  had  visitra  the  spot  could  never  have  fallen  into.  ’  Vol.  III. 
285.  -  , 

The  detection  is  more  pointedly  successful,  relative  to  the 
flcbrated  adventurer’s  account  of  his  course  by  the  islands 
little  south  of  Loheia,  which  port  was,  in  lord  V.’s  opi- 

Ij'tii,  the  utmost  limit  of  the  voyage.  His  lordship  concludes 
is  charges  in  the  following  words: 

'It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  talents, 
have  given  way  to  a  vanity  which  has  caused  his  book  to  partake 
of  romance  than  reality.  The  difficulties  which  opposed  his  pro- 
^  must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  obtained  for  him  the  just 
of  perseverance  and  courage ;  and  the  country  through  which  he 
afforded  novelty  that  must  have  excited  the  interest  of  every' 
it  is>  he  has  so  mixed  the  truth  with  the  falsehood,  that 
impossible  to  separate  them  ;  and  the  deceptions  which  have  been 
where  any  traveller  has  followed  him,  give  but  too  much  reason 
that  the  same  would  be  the  result,  were  a  person  of  veracity  a> 
Kas.d.Feel,  or  Sennaar.’  Vol.'  III.  p.  287. 

!  Ajiiidst  our  anger  at  the  convicted  romaucings  of  this  in- 
WPm  and  accomplished  adventurer,  the  partiality  which 
■  3  Z  2 
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rsiiiains,  from  the  powerful  interest  which  his  book  exciicJ 
in  our  mi  mis,  has  caused  us  some  ilitHculty  to  be  pleased  at 
I  the  strong  marks  of  willingness  witli  which  lord  V.  a:ul  Jlf. 
bait  apply  tlieir  castigation.  The  just  accusations  are 
perhaps  combined  with  quite  a  sulKcient  readiness  to 
knowledge  the  arduonsness  of  his  enterprise,,  and  how  much 
in  accomplishing  it,  he  surpass.ed  theexph)its  of  every  con 
temporary.  We  think  a  more  marked  disposition  of  tliit 
kind  was  peculiarly  due  frouj  travellers,  who,  from  tlieirau. 
thorised  character  and  the  pow'erfnl  securities  for  their  im: 
■puiiity,  surveyed  or  qteuetrated  the.  margin  of  Africa  witii 
.so  many  advantages,  .to  the  man  who,  as  a  mere  private  in. 
dividual,  trusting  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own  resources, 
daringly  invaded  the  iitterior  of  tltat  melancholy  continent, 
maintained  his  cohscipienCe  and  prosecuted-  his  schemes  bv 
means  of  his  own  personal  qualificHtions,  and  at  last  effected 
liis  retreat  through  the  most  tremendous  deserts  and  harbi, 
rotjs  tribes.  There  is  a  dilFerencd  between,  these  two  en 
terprises,  perhap.s,  somewhat  like  tlpit  between  a  iiian  wi 
should  venture  a  little  into  the  edge  of  a  torrent  or  -whirli 
jrool,  firmly  holding  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  bending  froj 
the  bank,  or  firmly  held  by  a.  rope  in  the- h.a.uds  of  friends 
and  another  man  w'ho  sliould  throw  himself  ini  and  como;: 

*  •  ~  \  f  '■  t  •  *  • 

himself,  to  ah  unassisted  coulljct -  with  thy  element. 

Resides,  we  may,  fairly  question. the  justice  of  pronou. 
cing,  with  lord  V.,  that  Bruce’s  book’  ‘  partakes,  more  of  ( 
nuince  than  reality,’  when  it  is  evident,  even  from  Mr.  Salt 
own  journa.1,  and  much  of  his  lordship’s,  that  inthegt 
leading  features  Bruce’s  hook-  is.  true.  The  menioiis 
state'  transactions  in  Abyssinia,  in  Bruce’s  time,  ami  t 
peridds  iminediatedy  preceding,  were  found  to  he  correct, 
fir  as  Mr.  Salt  had  the  means  of  inquiring.  .The,  truth 
-his’ delineation  6f  particular  characters, .  especially  of 
Michael,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  testimonies  of  siirviv 
contemporaries.  With  a  small  measure  of  exception, 
general  estimate  which  resivits  from,  liis  varicu.s  rupresenut«f 
of  the’ character  of  the  nations,  both  Arabs,  and  AbyssiijW 
appears  strikingly  just.  Many  of  his  descriptions  and  u 
noations  of  the  natural  prcxluctibns  of  the  country,  ' 
verified  h}'  Mr.  Salt.  A  large  proportion  of'  his  accu 
of  hjs  situation  at  Gondar,  of  Ins  intimacy  with  the  | 
cipal  persons  of  viie  court,  and  of  his  pertinacity  'and 
ventures  in  pro.secuiing  hi.s  object  of.  reaching  th.e  foun 
of  the  Nile,  were  coufifined  by  muliiplied  tostinioii}'- 
accomplished  .so' very  poidi  that  was  ad.ven.turo.us,  and 
nessed  so  v..'ry  imich  that  was  straiige,  that  the  mci'e 
would  have  made  one  of  i!ic' most  interesting  narrativesc 
given  to  ^la  world;  and  with  lord' V.  we  deeply  regret 
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liesliould  have  thought  it  tiecessary  to  aid  its  effects  by  a 
large  share  of  exaggeration,  accommodated  statement,  and 
liciitious  incident.  From  the  charge  of  this  guilt;  n  e  fear  • 
he  will  never  be  vindicateil. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  melancholy  ludicriinsness  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia.  Something  so  named, 
liottever,  docs  retain  a  precarious  existence,  in  the  shape 
f  priests,  a  few  churches,  a  few  old  books,  superstitious  ce- 
emoiiies,  and  numerous  pictures  of  St.  George,  who  apnears 
obpthe  favourite  saint.  'I'hey  are  prompt  to  avow  them- 
‘lvt*s  Christiatts,  on  being  visited  by  foreigtiers ;  and  have 
degree  of  pride  in  being  so  distinguished  from  the  Mns- 
ulmaas  and  Pagans.  Nor  are  they  disposed,  as  it  should 
ffm,  to  let  tliese  foreigners,  when  ostensibly  bearing  the 
line  di.stinction,  escape  without  some  trial  of  their  attain- 
mnts  in  religions'  knovvlcdjje.  We  remember  Bruce’s  or- 
hdloxy  Nras*  brought  to  the  test,  and  we  should  have  been 
hsn\  if  Mr.  Salt’  had  given  the  account  of  his  own  ex- 
iiinution  somewhat  iuon‘  at  length  than  in  these  sentences. 

*  In  the  evening  I  had  a  visit  (at'Axum)  from,  the  chief  priest  and 
■Hr?,  who  came  with  their  books  to  try  me  in  the  scripture.  My 
nuwlcdge,  though  not  very  great,  was  fortunately  fully  equal  to  en- 
emeto  answer  or  evade  all  their  questions,  so  that  I  came  off  with 

•  t  credit ;  and  tlie  High  Priest  kissed  my  hand  in  rapture  at  my  itt- 
‘  te  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  book. ^  Vol.  III.  p.  88. 

Few  of  their  religions  observances  are  particularised  ;  the 
i  oi)vious  one  was  their  freejnent  fasting,  much  accord- 
g  to  the  Roman  Catholic  sense  of  that  word.  "Tfie  Has  was 
riicularly  observant  of  this  duty.  They,  have  a  sufficient 
niber  or  religious  ideas  to  make  their  profound  ignorance 
piorably  superstitions.  Various  instances  of  this  were  shewn 
relation  to  Mr,  Salt  himself,  to  whom  preternatural  powers 
re  several  times  attributed  ;  in  one  instance  he  was  believeil 
bow  tuture  events,  in  another  to  have  been  assisted  by  the. 
ptot  an  aneie*itt  king,  and  in  several  others  he  was  seriously 
cited  to  cure  blind  and  diuiib  children. — He  gives  a  more 
liable  account  tlian  Bruce  of  the  manners  of  the  priests, 
those  of  Ax  urn. 

twice  visited  Axum,  once  by  way  of  excursion  from 
and  next  on  his  retu/n  to  the  Reil  Sea.  He  was 
a  farge  upright  stone  with  an  ancient  Greek  iriscrip-' 
S  which  Bruce  does  not  mention,  and  probably  did  not 
'  \  reduced  fac-simile  of  t!ie  vvhole  is  given  from  adraw- 
'^kich  betook  the  most  an.xiuns  and  repeated  care  to  ren- 
l‘€rfcctly  faithful.  lo  the  name  of  ^  Aeizanas,  sovereign 
A.xoinites,  and  Honierites,  and  Rhaeidan,  and  the  Aetiii- 
S  and  Saiiaeites,  and  of  Silee,  and  of  Tiamo,  ami  the 
ptcuac,  and  To  Kaens  (Toit:cik)  king  of  kings,  son  of 
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God  the  invincible  Mars^’ — the  monument  relates  a  succenful 
expedition  against  a  rebel  nation,  and  tlie  humanity  that  mj 
^hewn  to  the  vanquished.  Mr.  Salt  vetitures  to  assign  tb* 
monument  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tnakej 
a  number  of  learned  observations,  and  draws  several  well  war. 
ranted  and  rather  interesting  inferences  relative  to  the  ancient 
history  and  religion  of  Abyssinia. 

At  Axiim  and  Adovva  Mr.  Salt  met  with  more  benevolence 
and  refinement  than  in  the  .other  towns;  and  at  the  latter 
place  he  had  several  entertaining  and  very  friendly  interviews 
with  a  princess,  who  afterwards  took  Pierce  under  her  special 
patronage.  Adowa  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Tigr6;an(l 
the  cause  assigned  by  the  people  for  the  has’s  deserting  it  is, 
that  the- principal  buildings  having  belonged  to  one  of  bis 
subjects,  who  had  been  forcibly  expelled,  and  then  niurilered 
by  the  Ras’s  people,  in  order  to  .his  taking  possession,  tbe 
gho.st  of  the  deceased  appeared  one  night  to  the  Ras,  and  beat 
Him  violently,  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  never  been  there 
since. 

Without  any  remarkable  dangers  or  adventures  our  partr 
returned  to.  Arkeko,  near  Massowah  ;  and  one  of  the  firstj 
things  they'  saw  was  their  ship,  the  J*anther,  most  opportune!] 
arriving  at  that  precise  point  of  time,-  with  their  excellent 
friend  Capt.  Court,  to  receive  them. — ^,lt  is  impossible  for 
not  to  have  been  highly  gratified  by  this  journal  of  Mr.  Si 
which  has  enabled  us  to  visit,  at  last,  a  part  of  a  most  sccludt 
coutrtry,  with  a  guide  to  whom  we  can  give  our  entire  coiifii 
deuce.  It  bears  every  where  the  most  satisfactory  indicaiioii 
of  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  vigilance.  We  hope  Mr.  S.  hs 
before  this  time  made  bis  way  to  the  centre  of  iihys.sinia;  w 
do  not  say  that  a  small  degree  more  of  a  speculative  and  ph 
losophical  cast  of  miuJ  would  not  have  made  him  a  mot 
complete  traveller  ;  but  on  tlie  whole  we  are  much  plea> 
that  the  office  of  surveying  Abyssinia  for  the  iiirormation  | 
Europe,  and  giving,  as  we  trust,  at  no  distant  time,  amoi 
authentic  account  of  it  than  we  yet  possess,  has  Iteen  cor 
mitted  to  such  a  man.  A  peculiar  interest  vvill  be  excited 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  country,  hy  the  statement  of  its  co- 
diti  on,  Aviih  which  lie  closes  an  ingenious  and  ioarneil  clisser 
tion  on  its  history. 

*  At  the  present  moment,  the  nation,  with  its  religion,  is  fast  vergisd 
ruin  ;  the  Galla  and  Mussulmaun  tribes  around  are  daily  becoming 
powerful ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  very 
of  Christ  may  be  lost  among  them*  Some  events  have  lately  occOi- 
likely  to  hasten  their  fall ;  namely  the  death  of  their  late  Aboona 
and  the  failure  of  their  endeavours  to  procure  another  from  Egyp^* 
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Ai$  th(  which  bound  them  to  the  mother  country  is  cut  asunder  $ 

l^yisions  among  the  priests  have  already  ensued,  &c.  &c.'  *  To  this 
guy  be  added,  that  the  little  learnii^  they  have  among  them  will  soon 
^  exhausted,  being  entirely  cut  off  from  the  source  that  supplied  it.—-. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  circumstances  call  for  the  serious  considera* 
tioDof  all  Christians;  for  when  so  much  trouble  is  taken,  and  so  much 
jxpense  incurred,  in  endeavouring  to  convert  infidels  to  the  faith ;  might 
it  not  be  of  equal  or  more  consequence  to  give  relief  to  a  nation  already 
professing,  generally,  the  same  faith  with  ourselves,  who  at  so  very  early  a 
period  received  the  Christian  religion,  cherished  and  defended  it  against 
its  open  and  secret  enemies  ;.and  who  still  maintain  it,  not  pure  indeed, 
but  as  their  established  faith  ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  a  people  not  nn> 
worthy  of  our  care,  let  us  refer  to  what  the  Jesuits  have  said  of  them,  at 
a  time  indeed  when  they  were  friends ;  but  which,  as  Ludolf  well  ob> 
teires,  they  never  afterwards  contradicted.* 

Some  of  these  testimonies  to  the  inquisitiveness,  docility, 
hospitality,  and  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  of  the 
Abyssinians,  are  quoted,  and  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
ifaveller  Poncet :  Mr.  Salt  thus  concludes, 

*  In  addition  to  these,  my  own  observations  tend  fully  to  corroborate 
that  I  have  here  quoted.  I  believe  them  in  general  to  be  possessed  of 
excellent  inclinations,  with  great  quickness  of  understanding,  and 
33  anxious  desire  of  improvement ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  is 
33  part  of  the  world  where  European  influence  might  be  exerted  with 
sore  beneficial  effects  than  in  Abyssinia.’  ' 

I  This  appears  to  us  a  very  interesting  subject  for  specula- 
I.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  there  is  a  nation  which  very 
[y  received  Christianity.  From  various  causes  their  know, 
ge  of  this  religion  has  become  so  obscured,  as  nearly  to 
ucc  it  to  a  few  hi.stnrical  facts,  prominent  'names,  and  ri- 
I observances.  Still  it.  has  been  so  far  maintained,  as  to 
elude  the  prevalence  of  any  other  religion ;  the  peo- 
are  tenacious  of  the  Christian  name,  and  would  be  well 
posed  to  receive  Christian  knowledge.  Without  European 
erference,  they  are  likely,  iu  a  very  few  years  ‘more,  to  be 
ally  overrun  by  the  surrounding  tribes  of  absolute  savages, 
rtly  Pagan,  arid  partly  Maliometan.  This  catastrophe  would 
olve  the  destruction  of  all  the  institutions'  which  preserve 
Jnaine,  and  some  small  measure  of  the  knowledge,  of  Chris- 
'•>>y;  and  would  probably  involve  too  the  exercise  of  a  ran- 
fous  intolerance  against  all  tliat  retained  any  trace'  of  its 
ufession.  A  very  small  supply  of  English  knowledge,  art's, 
and  agents,  <|uietly  introduced  through  the  channel  of 
Diniercial  intercourse,  under  the  express  and  most  willing 
wion  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia. and  the  governor  of  Tigr6, 
Jiild  completely  vindicate' and  secure  the  independence  of 
^country,  would  probably  restore  its  tranquillity, 'and  would 
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thus  pbtiun  »  most  advimUgcous  ground  for-  the  e^ertiqn;  ^ 
the  friends  of  Cbristiauity  and  civnizstipn.. .  As-an 
]y  subordinate  object,  we  should  not  negiect  to  add  wbatui^ 
strongly  insisted  on  by  our  travellers,  that  we  slrould  obuiiii 
proHtuhle  market  for  our  British  ami  Indian  exports,  and  aj 
advantageous  position  in  the  Red  Sea  for  frustrating  titeik, 
signs  of  the  French  against  our  eastern  possessions.  Wav 
humbly  prestime  to  hope,  that  an  object  Hke  this  may  iia^j 
9ny  chance  of  obtaining  a  mornent’s  attention  of  a  Christy! 
uatioit  that  can  aifqrd  to  speiid  so  much'  mure  than  a  inillibi) 
sterling  a  week  h  r  promoting  the  tranquillity  a.ncl  improve.! 
ment  of  the  world,  ryhcn.tlmt  C  hristian  nation  shall  have  con, 
eluded  its  more  generous  and  dignified  employtuenu  of  Hgk, 
ing  for  the  re-establishinent  of  the  inquisition,  and  manuriu 
the  opposite  coasts  with  the  thousands  of  dead  bodies  of  it 
troops  ? 

The  information  relative  to  the  practicability  and  advantafe 
of  a  direct  trade  with  Ahys^iinia  was  laid  by  lord  V.,  at  hij 
return,  before , the  India  company;  and  was  treated,  ash 
States,  with  entire  neglect.  A  private  house,  however,  that 
of  Messrs.  Jaepb,  was  so  convinced  of  tire  justness  of  his 
ccpryijenmtions,  as  to  be  iMtluced  to  make  aii  earnest,  and, 
at  length,  ^ucce^sfni  appUcatiuu  for  the  uenuissioD  of  scnitii 
a  ship  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  permis^on  could  nut  fail 
b.e  crumped  by  various  restrictions  ; .  but  the  ship  sailed 
the  end  of  February,  1809,  with  Mr.  Salt  on  board,  who  li: 
in^  ebarge  some  rather  valuable,  and  splendid  presents  from  on 
government  for  the  king  and  the  Ras^  among  the  rest  two  cur 
ricle  piecy^  of  artillery,  with  the  harness  complete, 
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rouud.s  of  b«^,  and  a  quantity  of  powder. 

Vyhen  all  pn  board  their  sl|ip,  our  travellers  did 
long.pu  the  African  coast;  but  long  enough  to  have  a  just 
casipn  of  firing  a  few  harmless  shot  at  Adteko,  and  to  encoiiii 
ter,  betvyeea  a  storm  and  a  bay  of  rocks,  the  severest  per 
they  had  experienced  during  all  their  xvamlcrings.  After  bom 
hiaDy  hours  on  the  very  point  of  ^struction,  they  wore  del 
yered  by  a  slight  change  of  the  wind,  which  took  place  near 
Iv  at  ^e  vqry  moment  that  their  last  cable  parted.  The  who" 
(Jexcripiiun  is  extremely  interesting.  In  great  want  of  cvei 
kind  of  supplies,  they  directed  their  course  to  Jidda,  «nP 
tlvi  transactions,  the  principal  characters,  the  general  a'a 
ners.and  the  political  .state  and  movements,  furnished  theni 
tQri.m3  for  a  hmg  and  highly,  entertaining  course  of  desff* 
tiou.  This  is  folio.wcd  by  a  still  more  entertaining  account 
the,  trfthtiaotiQus.at  Suez,  where  our  travellers  parted  withtn 
and,  its  meritorious  comaiauder  Capt.  Court, — and  ol ' 
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ii'jrney,  in  coaipafly  with  h  caravan^  which  was  escorted  to, 
uiro  by  a  ^tdlant  Arab  robber  at  tlic  ireatl  ol’  his  gang. 

The  reuKiindor  of  the  work  relates  a  variety  of  journies  and 
fstarches  iu  I^ower  Kgypt'.'  Lord  V.  naturally  wished  to  visit 
'|)|>er  h  gypt »  but  the  Capfctiu  Pasba,  though  very  polite  and 
firtiilly,  woulJ  not  hear  of  any  thing  so  mysterious ;  for  his 
yrdship  found  if  impossible  to  make  the  Turkish  Chiefs  com- 
iiCD-'t  tliat  mere  curiosity  could  be  the  motive  to  such  a 
uracy.  Our  traveller  displayed  a  laudable  activity,  in  the 
xa.iiinatiou  of  all  the  antiquities  to  which  he  could  obtain 
cerss,  (several  of  them  not  mtich  noticed  hy  his  numerous 
:eilccessors)T— and  iu  his  accurate  survey  of  Alexandria,  of 
hid) he  has  given  a  very  large  and  distinct  plan..  But  the 
ost  valuable  parts  of  the  account  of  Lgypt,  are  those  which 
\hibit  the  state  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  goverumeuts :  <uid 
,e  picture  is  truly  the  consummation  of  vvrctchednes.s,.  The 
'jcb  greater  part  is  cursed  by  the  governments  and  thecou- 
stsof  the  Beys,  «)f  whom  tiie  people  declare  they  should  be 
ill  for  even  the  Frencli  to  rkl  tUcin.  And  the  part  that  yet 
cmains  under  the  T urkish  power,  is  not  less  desolated  by  the 
obbcrics  and  murders  of  tlie  execrable  Allvatiian  uiereenaries. 
nlcs.s  sontc  European  power  take  possession  of  it,  the  couu-» 
iv  will  in  due  time  be  surrendered  to  the  sands  of  the  de- 
rt  and  the  marsltes  of  the  Nile.  Lord  V.  says  the  misery  of 
people  at  Alexandria,  and  along  the  coast  in  its.  vicinity, 

IS  been  greail}'  heightened  in  conseijneuce  of  our  late  stu- 
d  military  attempt  upon  it ;  anil  that  the  favourable  regard 
!  which  we  wore,  previouslv  held  bv  them  is  of  course  turned 
to  resentment  and  detestation. 

Inclosing  our  review,  (which  we  hit ve  purpose:ly  extended 
'an  unusual  length,  iu  order  to  gratify,  as  far  as  possible, 
t  curiosity  most  of  our  readers  must  feel  coneeriiing  a 
•thlicatioi),  to  which  few  comparatively  can  have  a  ready 
'^'ss,)  it  is  hut  justice  to  say,  that  though  we  are  not 
Hy  satisfied  with  tlte  work  as  a- whole,  it  has,- Itowever, 
oproved  upon  us  as  we  have  advanced;  and  that  the  two 
volumes  contHin  a  good  'portion  of  valuable  informa'- 
and  a, great  deal  of  entertainment.  Tlie  additions  it 
'fiiisbes  to  the  public  stock'  of  knowledge,  consist  cbieHy  of 
authentic  iui'ormation  concerning  Aliyssiuia,  and  the'  very 
uable  corrections  of  the  hydrography  of  the  Rod  Sea.'-  A 
*'tot  that  sea  is  given  in  two  wliole  sheets,  and  will  proba- 
y  supersede  all  former  ones ;  at  least  it  is  an  indispensable 
Hitioii.  We  cannot  be.  content  to  disnriss  the  work  without 
"ating  our  admiration  of  , its. superb  set  of  engravings. 
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Art  V.  toiseourtet  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  blessed  ]j)rJ  ^ 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,  L.LiD  Lectaw 
of  West-Ham  in  Essex,  and  of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart-street,  London. 
cond  Edition.  4  vols.  Svo.jpp.  1350.  Price  11.  lOs.  boards.  HatchanL 
Rivingtons,  Maxwell  and  Co.,  &c..  1809. 

npHE  unfortunate  author  of  these  Discourses,  intoxicated  wii|| 
clerical  popularity,  and  misled  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  show,  in  attempting  to  extricate  himself  from  diflicnltitj 
in  which  his  imprudence  had  involved  him,  became  the  victim 
of  our  sangninary  code,  or  rather  of  that  relentless  spirit  of 
commerce  tyhich  is  ever  eager — in  England  or  in  Africa~to 
barter  blood  for  money.  We  shall  not  he  suspected  of  a  wisti 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  forgery,  when  we  observe,  that,  thou-jb 
judicial  tribunals  can  only  regard  the  criminal  act,  a  just 
philosophy  will  animadvert  on  the  vicious  principie  ;  tlutit 
will  condemn  the  worldly  spirit,  the  ambition  of  punipaiNi 
splendor,  the  habit  of  heedless  or  exorbitant  expense',  which 
thousands  indulge  without  compunction  or  reproach,  who, 
while  they  fancy  themselves  more  virtuous  than  Dr.  Dutld,artj 
only  more  fortunate  or  more  discreet. 

•  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  gloomy  fate  should' have  oh- 
cured  the  •merit  of  his  Discourses,  while  it  inve,sted  bis  Pi 
Thoughts  with  a  solemn  charm  which  enables  them  to  outliw 
superior  poems.  The  basis  of  his  popularity  as  a  poet  wi 
the  tomb  of  his  character  as  a  clergyman.  Wearewillii 
to  sympathize  with  his  penitence,  his  griefs,  and  his  terror 
when  we  have  cea.sed  to  respect  his  instructions ;  and  car 
listen  to  that  voice  from  the  cell,  which  we  could  no  longej 
relish  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  it  is  time  this  feeling  werj 
suppressed  ;  and,  after  a  comjrarative  seclusion  from  noticf 
which  decorum  seems  to  have  demanded,  and  the  public  senj 
timent  to  have  enforced,  these  discourses  may  be  alloweil 
reappear,  and  claim  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  duet 
Uieir  intrinsic  merit. 

Discourses  avowedly  written  on  the  Miracles  and  Para 

of  Christ,  are  likely  to  excite  expectations  which  it  would  I 

hard  to  gratify.  1  he  subjects  themselves  expand  the  nun! 
to  the  utmost  si  retch  of  its  elasticity.  In  the  Miracles  of 
Lord,  we  behold  substantial  proofs,  that  both  his  characit 
and  mission  were  divine;  in  his  Parables  we  perceive  the  lUf 
instructive  lessons,  delivered  in  the  most  appropriate,  atirac 
•live,  and  impressive  similitudes:  in  both  we  are  invited  i 
'contemplate  all  the  solemn  and  alFecfing  aspects,  all  the  m,'' 
tcrious  relations,  and  awful  intercotirsc,  of  the  Supreme  Spij 
and  the  human  race.  To  .  do  justice  to  these  subjects, 
an.  attempt  in ^  which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Dr.  Ikij 
should  completely  succeed.  In  what  respects,  however, 
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rib^mancp  is  intitled  to  tbc  favour  of  our  readers,  we  shall  • 
•iiico  our  as  briefly  as  possible  to  expiaiit. 

;  Tt«:  volumes  contain  thirty  one  uiscourses  on  tlie 

feent  Miracles  of  Christ.  Onr  author  amply  details  the 
rious  circumstances  which,  in  every  particular  case,  demon¬ 
rite  the  intervention  of  bmiiipotence.  The  most  popular 
flbc'i  )ns,  either  to  the  credibility  of  the  fact,  or  to  its  miracu-  ' 
ous'Wire,  are  investigated  with  freedom,  and  frequently  re- 
iiteilwith  address;  though  the  argument  is  not  always  de- 
ivered  with  such  force,  as  to  stamp  conviction  'except  upon 
iitelligcnt  and  ingenuous  minds.  ■ 

Closely  connected  with  these  miracles,  is  the  divinity  of 
iimby  whom  they  were  performed.  This  is  an  article  of  which 
!;e  author  seldom  loses  sight.  Kvery  miracle  displays  this 
iiomentous  truth  ;  and  in  each  discourse  he  gives  it  a  promi- 
,iit  station.  Duly  attentive  to  the  order,  relation,  and ' 
ihserviency ,  of  ti>e  various  parts  of  the  disctissions,  and  the 
ricnlcation  of  practical  godliness  in  which  all  should  result,  lie 
irst  proves  the  miracles  to  have  been  real  facts,  not  impos- 
jres ;  hence  he  argues  the  divine  agency ;  and  thus  esta- 
jlishes  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, — a  doctrine,  which  gives 
iiiemnity  to  onr  religion,  ar.d  enforces  its  holy  precepts  by  the 
tiflst  engaging  and  effectual  motives. 

On  the  certainty  that  a  miracle  was  performed  in  the  resur- 
ectioii  of  Lazarus,  the  writer  observes, 

‘One  of  the  greatest  infidels  (.Woolston)  and  most  professed  opposers 
four  Saviour  observed— “  It  will  be  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the 're- 
'  Oriog  a  person  indisputably  dead  to  life  again,  is  a  stupendous  miracle  : 
I'd  two  or  three  such  miracles,  well  circumstanced  and  credibly  reported,' 
ire  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief  of  mankind,  that  the  author  of 
Vn  was  a  divine  agent,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  God,  or  he 
'dd  not  do  them.”  Now  we  have  two  or  three  such  stupendous  mi- 
iclcs,  that  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  of  the  widow’s  son,  and  this  of 
Lazarus.  Not  to  speak  of  the  former,  though  equally  well  circum- 
~nced  and  credibly  reported,  that  Lazarus  was  indisputably  dead, 
rut  this  miracle  is  well  circumstanced  and  credibly  reported,  no  man 
the  least  observation  can  deny.  And  whatever  Woolston,  and 
infidels  in  former  ages  inay  have  done,  we  perceive  that,  they 
‘to  had  the  best  opportunity  as  well  as  inclination  to  examine  and 
Lsprove  the  fact,  if  false,  never  once  attempted  to  do  so,  but,  as  I 

I Kore  observed,  founded  their  resolution  to  destroy  our  Lord  upon  the 
*onety  of  the  fact,  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  JVhatdo  <we,  say  they, 
man  doeth  many  miracles  ?  Nay,  and  when  they,  sought  so  studiously 
sir  false  witnesses  to  put  him  to  death,  we  never  find  that  any  of  his 
‘ncles  were  disputed,  of  himself  and  his -followers  treated  as  impostors 
■h1i  rt^ard  to  these.  Moreover  the  Jews  themselves  in  their  Targums 
given  in  the  strongest  evidence  to  the  reality  of  the  works  wrought 
h  Jesus,  confessing  the  performance  of  them,  which  is  all  we  want, 
denying  the  di\  inity  of  the  agent,  and  supposing  them  wrought,  by 
*  wow  not  what  influence,  derived  from  the  incflable  name  Jehovah,  which 
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tliey  Suppose  he  stole  from  the  holy  of  holies!  As  reasonable  a  lolu* 
of  ths  matter,  ns  tliat  given  by  their  fathers  ;  ^asteth  »«/  d^nhytkrtx 
th£  prime  of  the  dtvih  i  Strange  and  blind  perverseness  !  yet  sucli 
bhculd  confirm  us  in  our  faith,,  and  lead  us  from  the  works  to  1 
to  the  divine  v/ork-rnaster,  and  to  confess  with  Nicodemus,  that  no  \ 
€0utJ  do  tilt  mh  aclci  wi^tch  Jesus  didy  except  God  “were  with  him,  ’  Vol 


Jf  we  turn  from  tlui  miraculous  evidence  to  the  pracftul 
truths  of  Chrislianity ,  we  shall  find  them  most  amply  enforct*i 
in  the  two  suct:ce:ting  volno^es;  in.  which  the.  parables 
Christ  are  ingeniously  elucidated  in  tinny  three  cliscoiirsu. 
MucJi  judgement  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of  iheir  pred®. 
iidiiant  features;  few  of  which  are  suiTered  to  pass  unnoticeij 
tluit  appear  at  all  apj)licahle  to  the  illustration  of  moral  irmfe. 
In  each  parable  the  author  discovers  some  important  doctiint; 
and  froaulicse  dwtrincs  he  infers  those  practical  lessons,  which 
the  paralile  itself  was  . apparciitly  designed  to  inculfHt^. 
Those  he  often  applies  to  the  conscience,  with  a  peculiar  de* 
grec.of  energy,  which  seems  the  pure  emanation  of  ihe 
iicarr,  accompanies  the  doctrines  he  enforces  in  almost  every 
form,  and  breaks  forth  sometimes  with  unusual  and  unex* 
plotted  force  to.ilash  conviciion  on  the  n.ost  heeiliess  reader. 

The  language  is  plain,  and  unadorned  with  figure.  Bulk 
is  hold,  nervous,  and  impressive;  abounding  with  scriptue 
phrases;  intelligibie  to  all  capacities^  and,  suited  . to  the  se* 
riousne.ss  of  i!v*  sutijcct.  \V'iih  those  who  prefer  uiiiitv  tj 
onuanent,  jhis  will  he  no  coiuemptibie  recommcnddiion.  Tit 
'following  lui^sage  conciudes  his  iiiscourses  on  the  Phar.vi 
at)d  Pubiican, 

‘  Alarmed  by  die  sense  of  the  di'eadfal  nature  of  sin,  let  as,  r 
brethreo,  as  wc  trader  our  salvation,  fly  from  it;  and  fly  to  Christ,  ^ 
frOn>  that  which  will  for  ever  ruin  both  bo<iy  and  soul,  fly  tohimwb 
hath  shed  his  bioud  to  redeem  both,  who  is  Almighty  to  save,  who? 
compassions  fail  not,  and  who  will  gladly  welcome  the  humble  prost;  * 
l^blicao.  Let  us  dread  riOthing,  iear  nothing,  guard  against  nothing  ^ 
much,  so  caretully  as  aj^aiiist  sin,  the  only  enemy  that  can  harm  'Shf 
only  serpent  that  can  sting,  us  :  and  let  us  unite  the  humility  of  the  Pubiv 
to  the  zeal  and  stnetness  of  the  Pharisee,  let' us  be  as  catetul  and  dilif;vr.t3 
the  one,  yea  ar.d  hir  more  so,  to  serve  God  In  ail  the  appointed  dur.ei 
and  let  us  be  as  far  from  misting  in  any  thing  we  do,  as  the  other 
rewembering  that  God  is  all  and‘  we  a*x‘  nothing,  we  are  the  clay  and  ^ 
is  the  potter  ;  we  aj*e  sinful  worms^  dust  ami  ashes,  and  he  is 
mighty  and  eternal :  that  all  we  have  we  have  received  of  him, 
bix.tth  and  aii  dungs  :  that  all  we  can  do  muet  proceed  from’  hb  ^ 
grace  and  goodness;  that  all  we  can 'have  n  ust  flow  from  his 
mejrcy,  who  gave  iiis  Son  to  ransom  us,  'when  we  and  all  we  have 
lost  and  forfeit  to  him  ;  remembering  that  we  are  but  of  a  day  here,? 
glims,  passengers,  and  strangers,  It  t  us  resolve  to  secure  our  Ritun‘ 
bt'ttcr  interest :  and  therefore  with*  the-  deepest  humility  cast  ouvselvf^ 
hh:  feet,  widi  the  utmost  self  abiisement,  acknowledging  ourselves  • 
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.:»thy  the  least  of  hie  mercies;  yt^  let  us  with  the  utmost  coofideuce 
•aplore  tliose  niercies  for  the  bloeJinp  Jesus*  Siike^  and  with  the  warm- 
love  and  cfr:>dtude  testify  throughout  all  our  Kvcs,  the  deep  sense  we 
ve  of*  his' redeeming  grace  and'love/and  the  unbounded  gratitude 
r  hearts^  for  that  he  hath  pleased  to  .make  us  partakers  of  that 

,^‘akable  grace  and  inestimable  mercy.— In  which,  may  we  all  so  share 
wR*,  as  to  unite  with  all  ths  Stiints  in  new  song  to  the  hohourof  our 
v\ijeniing  Ood,  Thou- art  worthy  to  take  tlie  hook  and  open  the  scalii 
Icrcof.  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  G^^J  by  thy  blcKid,  out  of  crery 
itdred  and  tongue,  and  people  and  nation.’  .  Vol.  III.  p.  3Sl. 

Little  or  no  diseriminatioii  has  hern  iistul  in  selectinc;  these 
rimens.  Any  other  discourse  would  h>n  e  f\irnislVed  oxain- 
iies,  equally  characteristic;  and- some  passages  nsigdithave 
vn  cluisen  still  more  intuled  to  respect.  We  are-  per- 
iiiidccl  that  the  work  was  intended  to  instruct  and  benetit 
irjanlvMid  in  the^  most  important  soTtse  ;  and  are  of  opinion 
it  is  well  adapted  to  accomplish  this  inestimable  object, 
noiigii  !iot  to  astonish  witi)  the  display  of  learning,  or  captivate 
lidi  the*  charms  of  eloquence.  *  * 

To  confirm  or  illustrate  the  writer’s  sentiments,  a  variety  of 
mey  zxe  occasiotvally  introduced  ;  which  furnish  many  striking 
jihlicious  observations,  but  are  chieHy  valuable  for  the 
tiefences  they  contain  to  numerous  works,  in  which  the  re¬ 
stive  subjects  are  more  amply  discutssed.  '  .  .  . 

|f^rt,  VI,  Philosophical  7  ransactwns  of  the  Royal  Societif  of  London^ 

for  the  Year  J80y,  Part  I. 

(  Condwded  from  //.  76  t.^  .  ^  ‘  ‘ 

HE  nest  paper  in  order  is 

IV.  An  Account  ff  a  Method  of  dividing  astt'b'nnmical  and 
j'ifr  Instruments,  by  ockldr  Inspection.;  in  'chicb  tha  usual 
I'ols  for  graduating  arc[  iwt  employed  :  '  tfu;  w'lole  Operation 
|  w  contrived,  that  no  frror  can  occur  but  Xi'.hat  is  eharye- 

lis?-  •  1  •  _  t  »  *  /  »  r.  •*' 

of  vieu;. 


'k  to  J  tsiotj,  xvhen  assisted  by-  the  best  oprica!  ’Means  o, 
H  and  measuring  miniitc  iid'aargitics.  By  Xlr.  Kdvrard'T 
fn.  Coinmiinieated  by  the’A-jtrononicr  Royah  • 
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Comnumicaled  by  th _ 

U*  •  ^  V  *  *  *  *  •  ^  -  *  f  ^  ^  * 

ts  luipossible.'to  give  any  iutel!.ig;i'hle  abstract  of  the 
intents  of  this  comiiiuiiicatibn,  withnut  the  assistance  of  the 
; yes  by  which  it  is  illustrated;  and -we  raust  therefore  re¬ 
interest  in  the  s object,  to 
id  the  iuipioveitiicnt^  'Wr. 
^^ugluon  has,  ijitroduced,  both  ingenioiis'anJ*  soU<l ;  and  cal- 
to  give, perhaps  the  hi'glivst  possible  degree  of.accu- 
fy  to  one  of;  the.  most  delicate  and  (litHcult  of  in  imVal  opC- 
"  Ous.  The  ijeneral  advantWres  of' ^^r.■  T.*.s  method  cannot 
setter  expressed  than,  in  his  own  words,  ^  • 

number  of  persons  at  all  capable  of  dividing  originally,  have  hi- 
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therto  been  very  few  ;  the  practice  of  it  being  so  very  limited,  that  in  lej 
than  twice  seven  yearSf  a  man  could  hardly  hope  to  become  a  worknuj 
in  this  most  difficult  art.  How  far  I  shall  be  considered  as  having 
mounted  these  difficulties  I  know  not ;  but  if^  by  the  method  here 
vealed,  I  have  not  rendered  original  dividing  almost  equally  easy  witii 
what  copying  was  before,  I  have  spent  much  labour,  time,  and  thouglii 
in  vain.  I  have  no  doubt  indeed  that  any  careful  workman  who 
divide  In  common,  and  has  the  ability  to  construct  an  astronomical  ig. 
strument,  will,  by  following  the  steps  here  marked  out,  be  able  to  dirii 
it,  the  first  time  he  tries,  &tter  than  the  most  experienced  workman  ly 
any  former  method.^ 

• 

Mr.  Troughton  has  relieved  his  details^  and  rendered  bij 
•comnKinicatioii  more  generally  interesting,  by  introducing  i 
historical  sketch  of  the  various  modes  of  operating  whicb 
have  been  practised  by  the  most  celebrated  artists. 

V.  A  Letter  on  a  Canal  in  the  Medulla  Spinalis  of  sem 
Suadrupeds.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Sewell,  to  Eve- 
rard  Home,  Esq.  F.  il.S.  Read  December  8,  1808. 

The  canal  described  in  this  paper  was  discovered  by  Mr, 

■  Sewell,  in  tracing  the  sixth  ventricle  of  the  brain  (which W' 
responds  to  the  fourth  in  the  human  subject)  to  its  appHreo 
termination  in  the  calamus  scriptorius.  It  was  met  with  u 
the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  hog,  and  dog  ;  is  sufficiently  large  ti 
admit  a  large-sized  pin,  and  extends  without  interrup'tio 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  line 
by  a  membrane  resembling  the  tunica  arachnoidea^  and  coo 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  similar  to  that  found  in  thevco 
tricles  of  the  brain.  It  is  most  easily  distinguished  wher 
the  large  nerves  are  given  off  in  the  neck,  and  sacrum ;  an 
terminates  imperceptibly  in  the  cauda  equina. 

VI.  A  Numerical  Table  of  Elective  Attractions^  with  A 
marks  on  the  Sequences  of  double  Decompositions.  By  Tboro 
Young,  M.  D.  For.  Sec.  R.  S,  Read  February  9,  1809. 

Dr.  Young,  having  been  engaged  in  collecting  some 
the  principal  facts  iir Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  was  Ie4  I 
attempt  the  investigation  of  the  series  of  numbers  with  wni( 

.  we  are  here  presented  ;  and  which  he  found  to  apply, 
about  twenty  exceptions,  to  near-  twelve  hundred  cases 
double  decomposition  enumerated  .by  Fourcroy,  as  well  as 
tlie  received  order  of  simple  elective  attractions.  The  mii 
bers,  however,  are  not  given  as  exact  measures  of  the  fore 
which  they  represent,  but  as  approximations,  which,  thou 
they  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  correct,  yet  being  oa''- 
lated  to  agree  with  a  certain  number  of  pnajnoinena  I'O 
will  probably  require  many  alterations,  when  other  sinu 
phxDomena  shall  have  been  investigated.  If,  however, ' 
atMctive  force  which  tends  to  unite  any  two  substances 
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isiJered  as  a  constant,  quantity,  Dr.  Y,  conceives  the  facts 
ch  have  served  as  the  bases  of  his  investigations,  consU 
as  independent  of  all  hypothesis,  will  justify  the  fol- 
in<r  inferences.  1.  There  must  be.  a  sequence  in  all  the 
•tive  attractions.  2.  There  must  be  an  agreement  be- 
^nthe  simple  and  double  e^ctive  attractions.  3.  There 
tbc  a  continued  sequence  in  the  order  of  double  elective 
actions  ;  that  is,  between  any  two  acids  we  may  place  the 
erent  bases  in  such  an  order,  that  any  two  salts  resulting 
tn  their  union  shall  always  decompose  each  other,  unless 
Ji  acid  be  united  to  the  base  nearest  to  it ;  and'  on  the 
le  principle  the  acids  may  be  arranged  in  a  continued 
uence  between  the  respective  bases,  ,iuid  thus  two  tables 
.V  be  formed  which  will  elucidate  and  correct  each  other, 
^r.  Y.  has  given  some  tables  formed  upon  this  principle,  as 
II  as  upon  the  numerical  one,  but  neither  of  them  ex* 
ds  to  the  metallic  salts  ;  the  facts  relating  to  tlieir  mutual 
ompositions  not  being  sufiicietitly  numerous .  to  permit 
ir  introduction. 

As  we  have  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  writing  Greek 
ils  introduced  into  our  language,  Dr.  Y.  proposes  an  al- 
aion  in  the  orthography  of.  some  words  used  in  Chemis* 

,  of  which  consistency  requires  the  adoption.  .Thus,  ac* 
(ding  to  the  established  rules  of  etymology,  Glucine  ought 
be  Glycine ;  Barytes,  Barites  *,  and  Yttria,  Ittria,  since 
I  Latin  word  begins  with  a  Y. 

VII.  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  ,a  Human  Foetus,  in 
uhlhe  Circulation  of  the  Blood  was  carried  on  without  a 
tirt.  By  Mr.  B.’C..Brodie.  Coimmunicated  by  Kverard 
me,  E)sq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  February  16,  1809.  • 

Several  instances  of  monstrosity,  similar  to  that  which  is 
cribed  in  this  paper,  are  on  record ;  but  none  in  which 
foetus  attained  so  nearly  to  its  full  growth.  It  was  a  twin, 

1  about  thirteen  inches  high  though  born  in  the  seventh 
nth.  Its  external  appearance  indicated  nothing  remark* 
'0,  and  exhibited  some  merely  trifling  defects  and  acci* 
ntal  peculiarities;  internally,  however,  it  exhibited  some 
^rkable  deviations  from  the,  usual  structure.  There  was 
neart,  thymus  gland,  or  pleura;  and  the  lungs  consisted 
of  two  round  masses  scarcely  exceeding  the .  third  of 
Uich  in  diameter.  The  oesophagus  terminated  in  a  cul  de 
i  and  the  stomach  had  consequently  only  one  orifice,  con* 
i'<g  it  with  the  intestinal  canal.  The  liver  and  its  appen- 
gfis  were  also  wanting.  On  tracing  the  blood  vessels,  Mr. 
^^found  that  the  trunks  of  the  arteries  and  veins  had  no 
V^unication  with  each  other,,  and. the  blood  therefore 
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could  only  pass  from  one  set  of  .vessels  to  the  t>ther  bttli 
extreme  capillary  vessels  lorastotnosini;  with  each  other. 

It  is  vvortiry  of  remark,^  that  the  vena^  cava  terminated 
the  umbilical  vein,  so  that  the  wivble  of  the  blood  in  t( 
instance  circulated  through  the  placenta  ;  and  .it  is  pmliatj 
that  m  'this  way  the  deficiency’  in  the  muscular  pnw'rsi 
which  the  circulation  vvas  carried  on,  was.  in  some 
compensated,  by  its  iinder^oinj^  to  a  greater  extent,  anil  in 
giX'atw  degree  titan  ilsnaT,  those  changes,  wiiich  take  nis 
in  that  organ.  It  is  liowever*^  a  very  curious  and*' interest!' 
circumstance,  that  with  a  circnl  ttirtg.  system  so  excreediKi 
defective,  and  "carried  on  solely  by  t'.ie  power  of  the  vc-« 
rtie  feetns  should  hax’e  grown  so'  completely,' 'and  arnr 
so  nearly  to  the  state  of  maturity.  ■  Mr.  Brodie  has  added 
his  comtntioication  a  short  account  of  the  best  anthentica! 
instances  of  similar  malformation.  '  \ 

VIll.  On  the  Origin  and  Fonnerfion  of  Roots.  In  a  1, 
ter  from  ,T.  A.  Kni^it, .  Ksq.  F.  II.  H:  to  the  Right  HdnJ 
Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  Read  February  23,  1809. 

In  n  former  communication  to'  the  Rtiyal  Society,  M 
Knighit  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tlie  b'nds  of  trees  spii 
invariably  from  the  alburnum  ;  it  is  the  object  of  this  ’.paiv 
to  assign 'the  production  of  the  roots  to  the  vessels  «li' 

•  pass  'ftHvm  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  front  tlie  leai 
through  the  leaf-stalks  and  bark’ ‘of  the  tree.  Mr,  K.  o 
servos  that  tiie  root,  in  all  cases ‘is  elongated  by  new  pa 
Successively  added  to.  the  apex,,  while  the  stem  and  brand 
are  en^rged  by  the  extension  of  parts,  pnwiously  organfe 
and  from  henee  he  infers,  that'  the  racficle  of  tlie  'seed 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  fnturfe' rcrot'of  tbe  pb 
siiiee  it  .is  elongated  solely  .by  the  extension  of  parts  pc' 
oiis'ly  oi‘giiuisei.1.  Tlie  root,  he  saipposc^  comes  into  ey 
■  ene'e' duri ng  tlie  germiinatroTt^of .tlie  seed',  and  spring?!' 
the  point  of.  the  I'adicle.  Mr.' Knight  addnres  the  follow" 
fact.s>  i'll  support  of  his-  opiirron  on  the  formation  of  roc 
‘  Leaf'Stiilks  do  not  contain  ifll'rhrnnm;  bnt  have  numerous ' 
sets  simthir  to  tlrose  .of  the  bark  a'nd  radiele  ;  vet  many 

•  •  ^  ^  I  J 

them  hfn’X*  tlie.powvr  of  emitting  roots,  and,  when  oeef 
woHiHl'ed,  a  aubstanoe  siniilar'to-  ihat' of  the  bark  antlyou 
mor  is  prodneed  from  the  upper  .lip  of  the  wound,  but  nc 
from  the  lowtT.  If  the*  bark  is  removed  from  tiie  stem® 
trei*  readily  forming  roots,  as  the.‘  vine,  and  any  ^ 
stance  is  iippined,  roots-  arc  sltnm,  formed'  above  the 
cated  portion,  but  not  belo'vv  it;  anti,  when  the  albarnur' 
become  lifcle.ss  or  nearly  so,  buds  are  formed  benca'h. 
])eriments  were  ma'Je  also  tipon''Soinp  voiuig  plants  of  * 
riety  of  the  app-le-trce,  vviiicii  is  rcadii'.-  propagated  by 
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{io(TS,  and  has  numerous  excrescences  on  its  bark.  When 
niould  was  applied  to  these  excrescences  in  the  Spring,  rooU 
were  protruded  early  in. the  summer;  but  if  the  head  of 
the  tree  was  cut  otF. above  the  excrescence,  and  so  as  to  re* 
move  all  leaves  or  buds,  buds  were  then  produced  from  Uje 
taoie  parts  which,  when  the  plant  was  perfect,  had  given  out 
roots.  Lastly,  when  alburnum  is  formed  in  the  root,  that 
ior<^n  possesses,  in  common  with  the  stem  and  branches,  the 
power  of  producing  both  buds  and  roots.  These  speculati¬ 
ons  Mr.  K.  thinks  may  be  extended  to  all  trees  with  the 
exception  of  the  palm. tribe  ;  and  also  to  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  the  buds  aiid  roots  of  which,  he  conceives,  originate 
from  substances  analogous  to  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  trees. 
The  opinion  entertained  by  many  naturalists,  that  tlie  fibrous 
roots  of  all  plants  perish  annually,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Knight 
to  be  erroneous,  as  he  has' not  observed  it  to  take  place  in 
any  degree  in  trees  growing  in  their  natural  situations,  though 
itis  known  to  occur  to  considerable  extent  in  plants  growing 
in  garden  pots.  •  ■  '  '  ,  ‘  ' 

IX.  On  the  Nature  of  the  intenertebral  Substance  in  Fish 
ml  Suadrupeds.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Read 
February  23,  1S09.  '  ^ 

On  examining  the  structure  of  the  squalus'  maximus  of 
[Linn®usy  Mr.  Home  found  some  peculiarities  in  the  spine 
liich  had  escaped  former  observation.  The  fish. was  thirty- 
ix  feet  six  inches  '  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the  larger 
vertebrtp  near  the  head;  seven  inches.  On  sawing  through 
[he  spine,  a  cavity  was  found  between  the  vertebra,  nearly 
circular  in  form,  and  containing  about  three  pints  of  liquid. 
The  lateral  parts  of  this '  cavity,  by  which  the  concave  sqr- 
ices  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae  are  uiiited  together,  were 
gamentous  and  elastic,  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
aring  the' external  portion  much  more  compact  and  elastic 
ian  the  internal  ;  so  that,  when  the  liquid  was  evacuated, 
™  the  vertebrae  brought  nearly  together  by  the  contraction 
'  the  more  elastic  portion,  tlie  internal  one  projected  loosely 
lo  the  cavity.  •  The  structure  of  this  singular  joint,  which, 
'oai  the  largeness  of  its  dimensions,  is  perfectly  distinct  !in 
'*7  Pirt,  is  thought  by  Mr.  H.  to  throw  considerable  light 
uhe  general  principle  oh  which  intervertebral  joints  are 
^'TiDed;  a  subject  which  hitherto  has  not  been  well  under* 
‘>jd.  43  it  jg  however  of  considerable  iniportance,  wa 

w  extract  the  following  observations. 

contained  in  fixe  cavity  being  incompressible,  preserves  a 
interval  between  the  vertebrae  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the  lateral 
bgaments,  aad  forms  a  ball  round  which  the  concave  sorfaces  of 
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the  vertebr*  are  moved,  and  readily  adapts  itself  to  every  change 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  cavity. 

*  The  elasticity  of  the  ligaments,  by  its  constant  action,  render*  tl» 
joint  always  firm,  independent  of  any  other  support,  and  keeps  the 
of  the  vertebrae  opposed  to  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  spine  isp,,, 
served  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  is  acted  upon  by  muscles  or  some  oths 
power.  When  a  muscular  force  is  applied  to  one  side  of  the  spine,  it 
stretches  the  elasuc  ligament  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint,  and » 
soon  as  that  force  ceases  to  act,  the  joint  returns  to  the  former  suit, 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Instances  in  nature  of  elasticity  bcinj 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  action. 

*  The  extent  of  the  motion  in  each  particular  joint  is  undoubtedi 
small,  but  this  is  compensated  by  their  number,  and  the  elasticity  of  iti 
vertebrae  themselves.’  p.  179. 

Tliis  structure  was  found  to  extend,  with  some  variation 
to  fish  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  the  whale  tribe 
but  the  smallness  of  the  cavity,  and  the  readiness  with  whic 
the  fiuid.  coagulates  after  death,  had  occasioned  it  to  be  overj 
looked:  Some  approach  to  it.  was  found,  too,  where,  it  wi 
little  to  be  expected,  in  the  hog,  and  the  rabbit;  hut  i 
the  ox,  sheep,  deer,  monkey,  and  man,  the  ,  structure  tot 
responds  with  that  of  the  whale  ;  which,  from  its  great  sizfl 
has  the  "various  parts  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  cxblbif 
in  the  centre  a  soft  pliant  substance  without  elasticity,  b 
admitting  of  extension,  and  more  like  a  jelly  than  an  ti^ 
ganised  body ;  and  corresponding  in  its  use  to  the  incor. 
pressible  fluid  in  other  fish.  In  some  other  animals,  tbi 
structure  of  the  spine  is  very  remote  from  that  which  li 
been  described.  The  alligator,  for  example,  has  a  regu! 
jpint  between  its  vertebrae,  furnished  w'ith  synovia  and  ca 
sular  ligament,  and  having  the -surfaces  covered  with  attic 
iating  cartilage;  and  the  snake  has  its  vertebrae  united' 
a  regular  ball  and  socket.  From  the  comparison  of  theta 
which  have  been  stated,  Mr.  Home  infers,  that 

*  The  intervertebral  substance  of  the  human  spine  does  not  co 
entirely  of  elastic  ligament,  dense  in  its  texture  at  the  circunk^'’ 
and  becoming  gradually  softer  towards  the  centre ;  .but  that  the  tne- 
portion  is  composed  of  materials  which  render  it  very  pliant,  tna;; 
not  at  all  elastic,  fitting  it  to  keep  the  vertebrae  at  the  proper  oisy 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  lateral  elaanc 
gaments. 

*  When  this  knowledge  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  curtar; 
of  the  spinC)  a  complaint  so  commonly  met  with  in  young  women,  w 
strength  does  not  blear  the  necessary  proporuon  to  the  ^vvth  ® 
body»  it  will  shew  the  great  impropriety  of  overstretching  the 
tebral  ligaments,  since  in  that  state  the  central  substance  no  longer 

.  ports  the  vertebraet  and  the  joints  must  lose  their  proper  firmneWi 
will  be  attended  with  many  disadvantages/ 
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The  fluid  contained  in  tlie  cavity  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Brande,  and.  was  found  roost  nearly  to  resemble  animal  mu- 
ctts  in  its  properties.  It  gave  no  indication  of  albnraen  or  ge* 
latine,  until  evitporated  to  about  one  half  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  220°,  when  it  afforded  small  proportions  of 
these  substances. 

A  well  executed  engraving  of  the  structure  here  described 
accompanies  the  paj.'er. 

Alt.  VII.  Lady  JaufGrey,  a  Tale,  in  two  Books ;  with  Miscellaneout 
Poems,  in  English  and  llatin.  By  Francis  Hod^n,  A.  M.  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Author  of  a  Translauon  of  Juve¬ 
nal.  8vo.  3.W.  price  9$.  Mackinlay,  1809. 

TT  will  probably  be  remembered,  by  some  of  our  poetical 
^  readers,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  lately  appeared,  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  in  the  lists  of  translation,  as  the  antagonist  of  its  dough¬ 
tiest  hero,  Mr.  Gifford.  In  the  encounter,  he  was  generally 
acknowledoed  to  be  foiled,  owing,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to 
the  want  of  very  respectable  powers  in  himself,  as  to  the 
mighty  arm  and  invincible  skill  of  his  adversary.-.  He  ndw 
presents  himself  as  the  rival,  first,  of  no  less  considerable 
poets  than  Young  and  Rowe  ;  and,  secondly,  of  innumerable 
sonneteers  atid  miscellany-mongers — ephemera,  that  flutter 
away  their  little  hour  in  the  sunshine  of  fair  lady’s  eye,  and 
are  forgotten  for  ever.  We  must  consider  him  in  both  these 
'  characters.  ' 

Of  Row'e’s  ‘  Lady  Jane  Gray’  Johnson  only  remarks,  that 
it  ‘  has  sunk  into  oblivion  ;’  and  of  Young’s  *  Force  of  Reli¬ 
gion,’  that  ‘it  was  never  popular.  It  is  written  with  elegance 
enough  ;  but  Jane  is  too  neroic  to  be  pitied.’  Now,  from  the 
failure  of  these  poets,  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
the  fitness  of  the'  subject  for  poetry.  The.  truth  of  the  story 
is  too  well  known  :  all  those  airy  shadows,  those  indistinct 
terrors,  those  fairy  illusions,  which  accord  so  well  with  the 
uncertain  moonlight  of  fiction,  vanish,  or  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous,  when  exhibited  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  histo- 
t}'.  This  Mr.  H.  has  made  evident  enough,  in  the  only 
place  in  which  hes  has  introduced  them.  The  tale  is  also 
teo  simple  for  epic  narrative.  The  account  of  a  female  being 
called  to  a  throne  aixw-rt  9vjuw,)  and  being  very  soou 
expelled,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  resistance,  by 
the  rightful  owner,  affords  little  room  for  interesting  situa¬ 
tions  and  pleasing  surprises,'-  or  for  that  artificial  unity  of 
P'tit,  that  mutuat  dependence  of  circumstances,  which,  though 
'tuttay  not  contribute,  perhaps,  to  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
affords  the  highest  gratification  to  the  judgement,  Mr. 
too  disclaims  all  ‘  critic  arts,’  all  ‘  settled  forms  and  pre- 
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cedents  of  verse.’  Nothing  remains  to  tl)e  story,  then,  but 
its  pathos  ;•  and  this,  from  the*  'motto,  as  well  as  the  decla- 

■  ration  we  have' just  mentioned,  is  what  Mr.  H.  very  proba- 

■  hly  meant  us  to  look  for  in  the  present  ‘  tale,’  to  which, 
(without  considering'  whether  pathos,  alone  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  two  cantos,)  we  now  proceed. 

The  poem  is  made  up  of  the  most  incongruous  materials, 

-  First,  vve  have  the  description  of  a  hunt  in  Broadgate  park; 

then,  Ascham  is  introduced  in  .dialogue  with  Jane,  whom  he 
'  finds  reading  Plato  ;  .this  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  the  re. 
turn  of  the  hunting-party,  and  another  ensues  betw’eenthe 
dukes  of  SuiTolli  and  Northumberland,  on  the  forlorn  state  of 
Fngland,  in  which  the  ‘  noble  traitors’  agree  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Guildford  and  Jane;  the  marriage  is  solemnized;  a 
‘  favourite  minstrel’  sings  the  nuptial  song,  exhausted  with 
which  he  •  '  ' 

'  fainted  in  his  chair. 

Breathed  out  his  tuneful  soul,  and  died  in  rapture  there 

*  #  '  ’  * 

a  circumstance  so  ill  imagined,  as  absolutely  to  shock  the 
reader. 

The  second  book  opens  w'ith  a  conversation  between  the 
new-married  pair;  .they  are  then  summoned  to  the  tower, and 
invested  with  royalty ;  Mary  ‘  swells  her  warlike  host,’  and  re¬ 
gains  the  sceptre  ; — -after  this,  the  poeni  proceeds  regularly  to 
^he  death  of  Jane. 

Such  is  the  design  ;  to  the  execution  we  have  two  objections. 
Tile  first  is,  tlie  .very  superficial  manner  in  which  every  thing 
is  touched.  .  Mr.  H.  hurries  on  so  fast,  as  to  give  [us  no  time 
to  .become  acquainted  either  with  the  happiness  of  Jane  at 
Broadgate,  or  with  her  misery  in  the  tower,  The'conseiiuence 
is,  that  we  neither  regret  the  one,  nor  are  melted^  with  the 
other.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  w.c  think,  to  write  a 
prose  narrative  of  the  same  events  conveying  such,  indistinfl 
ideas,  and  consequently  exciting  so  little  eniotion.  I 

Our  second  objection  is,  Mr.  H.’s  extreme  fondness  mi 
declamation.  *A  poet’,  as  the  fdther  of  criticism  ohservoi 
*  should  say  as  little  in  his  own  person  as  possible ;’  and  ni 
justly  mentions  it  as  one  of  Homer’s  excellences,  ‘  that 
knows  where  to  appear  himselP*'.’  Now,  if  this, condemns  tw 
poet’s  ou’n  narration,  doubly  must,' it  condemn  the, poets  J 
flections  on  his  narration.  Surely 'nothing  can,  so  J 

recal  the  reader  from  Jane  and  Broadgate,  .as  the  sight® 
Mr.  Hodgson  at  every  corner.  .We  can  scarcely  read 
pages  without  meeting  with  some  .flimsy,  deefamapipn  .on 
on  marriage,  on  friendship,  on  religion,, &c.  &c.... ,  ^  B 
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These  objections  apply  to  Mr.  Hodgson’s  want  of -jiulge- 
ment :  a  mure  serious  one  must  be  founded  on-  his  want  of 
genius.  He  seems  to  have  written  verse,  till  he  has  actuaKy 
begun  ot  fancy  himself  a  poet;  but  scarcely  could  we  point 
out  a  single  instance,  in  which  he  exerts' the' magic powe'r  of 
iioetry,  over  the  understanding,  the  imagination',  .or  the  heart. 
The  following  couplet  will  shew' how  he  manages',' when  he 
would  shine  in  the  pathetic;  instead  of  suffusing, our  eyes,  he 
wines  or  seems  to  wipe  his  own,  '  .  ‘  i'j , 

‘  Thereon  a  heap,  of 'straw — ( my  childish  eyes  f  • 

Refuse  their  task)— the  lovely  ruin  lies !' 

If  the  poem  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  reams  of  com¬ 
mon-place  metre  that  encumber  booksellers’  'shelves  or  col¬ 
lege  portfolios,  it  is  in  the‘'ariicle  of  versification..  Mr.  Jlodg- 
son,  as  we  lately  observed, of  Mr.  Bland,'  has  been  s'eduluusTy 
copying  the  manner  of  Dryden  and  Pope,,  with  a  preference 
of  the  former.,  As  far.  as  j, Dry  den’s  merit,  consists  .in  the 
structure  of  his  periods  and.  the  cadence  of his ,  vorsc,  f  theses- 
gentlemen  may  claim  a  pretty  large  share  of  the  ■  humbling 
praise  which  is  due  to  successful  imitators ;  and  their  example 
may  warn  rising  poets,  (as  rising  painters  are  always  warned)  to 
the  admirable  masters  of  the  art,  but  not  to' copy  them. 
With  regard  tO'  Mr.  Hodgson’s  versification,  we  must  object  to 

I'  i  very  frequent  ' recurrence  of  the  Alexandrine, '’and  also  of 
!\veak  rhyme,  arid  triplet-  Of  tlie 'Alexandrine 'he.  is  so 
udicioiisly  fond,' as  to  introduce  it  in  elegiacs  and  sonnets, 
fet  the  piece  und'oubtedly  has  poetical  passages.'  The  first 
shall  quote  ..has  been  already  alluded  to;  j  it 'is.  certainly 
gaiit,  though  much  better  suited  to  Melrose  Abbey,  whence 
is  taken,  than  to  Brondgate-Hall,  whither,  it;is  transferred. 

‘  ’Tis  said,  that  night'in 'Broadgate’s  silenYh'dl,''  ”  ' 

Untouch’d,  the  banners  wav’d  upon  the  wall 
No  breeze  was  felt,  but  some  mysterious  air  . 

Of  viewless  spirit’s  voice  was  fancied  there—  <’  ■ 

That  voice  arose  on  Jane’s  attentive  ear, '  ' 

And  Dudley  caught  it  with  religious  fear.  * 

‘  Who  shall  explain  the  wonders  of  the  dead 
And  whether  from  the  cold  insensate  bed  i 
Where  rests  the  body  in  unbroken  night,  '  ' 

Soars  the  free  soul  to  realms  of  upper  light  ?  \ 

Whether,  releas’d  from  fetters  of  the  tomb,  • 

When  friends  on  earth  approach  their  sudden  doom,  , 

The  warning  shadow  with  prophetic  breath  ■ 

May  not  betray  the  secret  march  of.  death  ?’  p.  23. 

‘lie  next  is  a  dream  ot  Jane’s  while  in  the  towen  •  , , 

‘  One' night  she  fancied'that  an  angel' guide  • ' 

Led  her  to  realms  where  holy  saints  resrae.  '  > 
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The  skies  above  with  arore  brightness  gloWf 
Soft  fleecy  clouds  the  pavement  press  below ; 

;  (If  lavement  that  might  seem,  where  wide  and  far 
It  giitier’dt  one  consolidate  star—) 

Slow  through  the  midst  a  river  rolt’dt  and  spread 
lu  glassy  waters  o’er  that  splendid  bed ; 

On  either  bank  the  snow-white  pillows  hold 
Reclining  sages,  venerably  old ; 

The  book  of  life  upon  each  pillow  lies, 

And  downward  bend  their  meditative  eyes. 

<  In  a  light  bark,  that  floated  with  the  stream, 

(Thus  wander’d  on  the  strange,  but  soothing  dream) 

Jane  and  her  angel  guide  the  scene  survey, 

•And  mark  the  pensive  tenants  ofjthe  way. 

•  There  Socrates  repos’d,  immortal  sage. 

Pausing  in  wonder  on  the  holy  page  ; 

Saw  full  revealM  what  faintly  he  had  guest,. 

Gloried  in  truth,  and  all  his  God'confest'  . 

•  There  Plato  blush’d,  so  fanciful  to  find 
His  earthly  image  of  the  heav’nly  mind  ; 

Beheld  creation  rise,  at  one  command, . 

And'wkhout  matter  work  th’ Almighty  hand. 

Then  eager  turn’d,  with  rapture’s  glowing  cheek. 

The  lovely  Dreamer,  and  essay’d  to.  speak 
But  wonder  bound  her  ton  q;ue^— ^nd  hark  !  a  strain 
Of  deep-ton’d  prmse  pervades  th’  sethereal  plain. 

There  the  diviner  few  enjoy  above 
Their  pride  on  earth,  that  harmony  they  love.  ' 

There,  on  the  tranquil  cloud  of  sacred  .ease, 

IJes  all  afone  thy  form,.  Msconides  ! 

While  thy  loud  harp,,  with  high  resounding  strings. 

Tunes  adoration  to  tlie  King  of  kin^  ; 

•  While,  with  prest  lip,  and  woiider-speakihg  ej'e, 

Tlie  list’niog'Maro  drinks  thy  melody ;  ^  . 

Dares  not  himself  the  holy  chorus  swell,, 

But  tastes  a  bliss  that  none  but  saints  can  tel! ;  /  ^ 

Leaves  the  dim  Sybil  for  Isaiah’s  glow,  : 

And  sees  a  Saviour  rise  in  Pollio. 

^  But  who  shall  paint  Devotion’s  deeper  gare. 

Who  shall  record  her  wider  burst  of  praise. 

Where  round  the  blazing  throne,  that  hangs  so  high 
In  the  vast  azure  of  yoa  arching  sky. 

Martyrs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles  crowd, 

Hymning  their  Maker  in  hosannahs  loud  ?’  pp.  37—39. 

This  poem  is  followed  by  ‘n  gentle  Alterative  prepared 
the  Reviewers!*  It  vents  Mr.  H.*s  anger  against  the  Eclinbui^h 
Reviewers,  and  his  contempt  for, the  british  Critics  K/. 
asperated  with  the  treatment  of  his  Juvenal,  and  possibly 
moriitying  hints  from  bis  publisher  that  the  world  has  confir®* 
ed  the  sentence  of  tlie  critics,  he  pours  forth  ^  the  hurstin? 
torrent  of  his  high  disdain*  with  all  that  force  and  volubiu^J 
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which  we  commonly  obsd^ve  among  women  ofi'the  lower  or¬ 
der  when  they  are  angry.  Here  he  writes  with  spirit  enough.  . 
\  Fury  cm  bestow  inspiration  as  well  as  a  Muse  ;  and,  when 
ralliope  w.juld  not  listen  to  Mr.  Hodgson’s  prayer,  who  can  • 
blame  him  for  applying  to  Alecto  ?  For  our  parts,  wejiave. 
Escaped  to  admiration.  Mr.  H.  only  assures  his.  readers  ‘  of 
he  actual  existence  of  a  certain  hook,  called  the  Eclectic  Re- 
lew,’ says  it  is  ‘  a  religious  publication,’  adds  that  its  ‘censure 
oiild  only  contribute  to  his  fame,’  and  crowns  all  by  afiirming 
hat  he  ‘  neirr  saw  it  /’  . 

Of  the  critics,  indeed,  Mr.  H.  never  seems  to  Have  said 
nough.  He  begins  with  them  in  the  preface,  spends  above 
tventy  pages  on  tlie  alterative,  then  indites  a  Latin  ode  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  after  slight  notices  hero  and  there, 
hroughout  the  work,  bids  adieu  to  tliein  for  evcr,(‘  as  individual 
epiiles,’)  in  the  last  poem.  However,'  no  future  reinarkof  their’s 
ill  ever  provoke  a  reply  from’  him  ;  but  ‘  quacks  of  every 
eveription,  commentators,  book-hunters,  ike.  6ic..  may  find  a 
hce  in  some  future  Dunciad,’  in  w'blchthe  critics  may  enjoy 
share,  should  they  survive  long  enough,  in  some  conipre- 
eiisive  sentence.’ — Poor  Mr.  Hodgson  !  Ira  furor  brevis  est : 
nil  wc  cannot  laugh  at  any  kind  of  insanity. 

■  Next  follow  eighty  pages  of  ‘  I^tin  Poems,  Original  and 
■ranslated.’  An  Etonian  is  on  his  own  ground  here;  yet  we 
■all  be  daring  enough  to  say,  that  we  did  expect  something 
■ore classical  than  the  present  volume  affords.  We  allude  to 
Bch  expressions  as  ‘  regmim  Phantasia^  vagum,’  ‘-in  margine 
Bhamosis  crudete  Indet  Phantasiae  jnbar,’  *  prxteritos  flente 
Blore  dies,’  ‘  Hamiiias  despicit,  Orce,*  tiias’;  the  reign  of 
Bnc,  fancy  sporting  on  the  margin  of  Thames,  grief  weep- 
Bgovor  the  past,  and  a  man  despising  hell-fire, -are  ideas  of 
Birely  English  extraction.  Such  a  stanza  as  the  following, 
Bflrace,  we  conceive,  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  ; 
Bi  if  Mr.  H.  should  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  translate  all 
Blound  in  the  poem  he  had  undertaken,  (Collins’s In  yon- 
■'  grave,  &c.’)  we  can  only  answer,  that,  if  he  could  not 
Bilcr  it  in  intelligible  Latin,  he  should  not  have  undertaken  it. 

B  ‘  Marginem  nec  Mnemosyne  relinquet 

■  Fert  ut  xsttvas  Thamesis  corollas  ; 

I  Sed  jubens  pendere  reverberantem 

■  Flumina  remum, 

*  Sit  tuae,’ dicet,  *  requies  favillael’  p.  148. 

^  B^’fwhat  shall  we  say  to  this  interjection — ‘  O,  inaestis  acies 
•jjB'We  guttis  assuevit  me*,’  or  to  ‘  exantlans  feroce  voce  si- 
or  to  such  a  conclusion  for  a  heroic  as  *  vespere  '  sero 
to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  diminutive  ‘ocellus* 
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fox  oculus  f  We  had  noted  some  other  petty  faults,  (and  be  it 
remembered,  by -the-bye,  that  all  faults,  in  school-ex ercisej 
of  Latin  Terse,  especially  if  translations,  must  be  petty  ;)  but 
we  stop,  that  we  may  have  room  to  give  our  reaaers  the  fol. 
lowing  lines,  which  to  us  appear  very  elegant. 

*  Son  g.  I  know  the  blush  of  beauty^ i  cheeks  » 

Novi  rubentes  quid  valeant  genae, 

Quantumque  posslt  virgineus  pudor  ; 

Qua  luce  languescant  ocelli. 

Qua  timidi  micet  oris  ardor. 

^  •  Non  me  soluti  mobilitas  chori 

.  Testem  fefellit ;  nec  digito  lyra 
Pulsata  leni,  dum  sequaces 
In  numcrum  sonuere  nervi. 

Quam  saepe  visae  totus  inemori 
Cogor  puellae !  nec  mihi.gratior . 

Mors  ulla,  nec  vitae  Sorores 

Vellem  alium  posuisse  finem.^  p.  87. 

The  following  epigram,  on  the  late  Mr. .  Daniel  Lambert, 
clumsily  laboured  out  of  a  bad  pun,  will  shew  how  little  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  qualified  to  set  up  for  a  wit. 

*  Si  quae  ma^na  tument,  sublimla  rite  vocantur,  ^ 

Mons  velut,  aut  vast!  fabrica  mira  Poll, 

^  *  Vindicat  egregiam  Lambertus  corpore  famam,  . 

^  Dicituret  vero  nomine,  mag nus  homo.^  p.  81. 

Then  come  ^English  Miscellanies,’  and  lastly  ^English 
Translations.’  Of  the  motley  materials  of  these  200  pages, 
we  cannot  pretend  4o  give  our  readers  any  particular  account. 
Here, are  songa,  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  epistles,  ballads,  rhap¬ 
sodies,  fragments,  common  places,  epigrams,  meditations, 
dreams, -addresses':  here  are  heroics,  trochaics,  auapasticsi 
here  is  grave  and  gay,  lively  and  severe.  Their  merit  is  verj 
unequal ; 

If  Mr.  Hodgson  any  where  excels  himself,  it  is  in  the 
sive  i  -but  we  cannot  easily  sympathize  in  the  regrets  or  sor¬ 
rows  of  a  bard,  who  is  sure  to  be  .found  a  page  dr  two  after¬ 
wards  singing  and  dancing  to  the  honour  or  Bacchus  anti  Ve¬ 
nus  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  libertine.  We  will  select 
one  of  his  best  piece.s,  styled  ‘  the  nnknown.’  -He  had  nia« 
use  of  the  thought  before,  in  *  Lucy’  ;  this  is,  however,  by  f“ 
the.betterof  the  two.  But  the  discovery  that  the  whole  in'- 
tery  is  ‘  but  a  dream’,  instantly  dispels  the  feelings  of  wouuf 
at)d  awe  which  at  first  it  seems  calculated  to  excite ;  the  ca 
tastrqphe  proves  to  be  unmeaning,  the  sublimity  extra'i 
gahce,  and  the  poem  a  riddle. 

,  ,  *  In  distant  woods,  where  mighty  rivers  ran, 

*  There  liv’d  a  lonely  melancholy  man. 
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Ko  human  eye  but  mine  did  e’er  Intrude 
On  the  sad  being’s  holy  solitude. 

I  saw  him  once— ’twas  many  a  year  ago— 

The  chilly  night  came  down  in  mist  and  snow  : 

Three  hours  with  me  that  night  he  deign’d  to  pass— 

I  know  not  whence  he  came,  nor  what  he  was  :  * 

But  full  and  horrible  the  tale  he  told. 

My  hair  stood  upright,  and  my  blood  ran  cold. 

*  It  chanc’d  I  journey’d — but  the  cause  and  time 
And,  most  of  all,  the  wonder-breeding  climl,  " 

A  strange  mysterious  fear  forbids  me  tell— 

Yet  cause,  and  time,  and  place,  Oh  !  God !  T  know  you  well. 
On  a  bleak  ev’ning  through  those  distant  woods. 

Wash’d  by  those  dark  unnavigable  floods, 

Alarm’d,  at  nightfall,  to  unwilling  speed 
I  forc’d  the  weakness  of  my  flagging  steed. 

Now  wrapp’d  in  snow  the  misty  forest  lay, 

And  scarcely  could  I  trace  my  fearful  way ; 

When  on  a  sudden  at  my  side  I  saw. 

With  something  more  than  reverential  awe, 

With  mingled  horror  and  respect  a  form*. 

Aged  and  pale,  unshaken  by  the  storm. 

Wrapp’d  in  a  cloak,  his  manly  body  past 
Pow’rful  and  swift,  disdainful  of  the  blast. 

But  such  a  sadness  in  his  hollow  eye. 

And  in  his  mien  such  wild  sublimity. 

That  rivetted  I  gaz’d,  ’till  drawing  near 
He  gaz’d  on  me,  and  froze  my  soul  with  fear. 

No  word  he  spoke — biit  wav’d  his  hand  around, 

As  if  to  chide  the  wind’s  unruly  sound. 

Then  sunk  in  shiv’ring  anguish  on  the  ground/- 
I  woke  i  - ’  pp.  196—198. 

TTie  fine  passage  in  the  first  elegy  of  Tibullus,  Non  ego  di^ 
&c.  is  rendered  more  happily  perhaps  than  any 
■  ng  else  in  the  volume  ;  but  we  have  rmt  room  to  quote  it. 
■IVe  will  only  add  two  epigrams  from  Martial. 

*  You  ask  a  hundred  guests  unknown  to  me. 

And  wonder,  Richard,  1  refuse  to  come ! . 

S  ,  Richard — I  go  abroad  for  company,  , 

[fl  For  solitude  I  like  to'  stay  at  home.’  p.  329. 

ifl  ^  Why  ne’er  to  me,’  the  Laureat  cries, 
aH  *  Arc  Poet  Paulo’s  verses  sent  ?’ 

sB  *  For  fear,’  the  tuneful  rogue  replies, 

[(B  ^  You  should  return  the  compliment.’  p,  331. 

sB^Jne  word,  in  conclusion.  We  wish  that  Mr.  H.  would  not 
the  public, — that  he  would  not  present  them  with 
fragments,  with  tmhslations  which  he  knows  to  be 
indeed  when’ compared  with  the  original,*  or  which  be 
B  to  be  *  very  poor,* — above  all,  that  he  would  abstaiii 
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from  notes.*  He  has  given  ‘  the  critics  leave  to  say  wha 
they  please,’  on  liis  proposals  for  publishing  another  volume 
of  these  fritters  :  we  earnestly  beg  him  to  keep  them  ‘  inter 
penetralia  Vesta;’; — unless  he  mean  them  as  a  visitation  upon 
the*  reviewers,  the  only  persons  obliged  to  read  then 
through. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Prlnclftlcs  of  Life  Assurance  exfilained :  together  with 
New  Plans  of  Assurance  and  Annuities,  adapted  to  the  Prudent  of 
all  Classes,  Civil  and  Military.  -By  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Con. 
pany.  8vo.  pp.  48.  Price  Is.  Mawiv.an.  1809. 

took  up  this  pamphlet  with  expectations  which  have 
not  been  realized  :  we  expected  to  have  met  vvith  a  con¬ 
cise  treatise,  but  instead  of  that  we  find  ourselves  in  pos. 
session  of  an  advertisement,  dift'ering  in  this,  however,  from 
other  advertisements,  that  the  reader  instead  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  for  it.  The  name  of  the  society  or  company 
which  have  authorised  this  publication  is  much  in  its  fa- 
vour;  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  established  are  at 
least  equal,  though  in  no  respect  that  we  have  yet  disco¬ 
vered  superior,  to  those  of  several  other  companies  insti- 
tuted  for  similar  purposes.  The  concerns  of -the  Rock  com¬ 
pany  are  now,  in  a  scientific  view,  under  the  managonient 
of  Mr.  William  Freud  ;  a  gentleman,  who  about  a  dozen  ytan 
ago  endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  reforming  Alge¬ 
braist,  by  depriving  the  systetn  of  modern  analysis  of  half 
its  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  more  than  half  its  utility. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  believe  that  if  he  would 
check  his  strange  propensity  to  skiiii  over  the  surface  of  J 
thousand  subjects,  and  would  direct  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  that  of  annuities  and  assurances,  he  would  be  quite 
able  10  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Rock  with  proytriety  and 
safety.  The  pamphlet  before  us  we  consider  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Freud,  and  as  such  we  shall  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  it. 

First,  then,  the  title  of  the  tract  ,is  a  perfect  vnsnomtr- 
The  pamphlet  contains  no  explanation  of  the  principles  ol 
l.ife  Assurance  ;  it  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  give  any 
exnlauatiot)  of  the  fundamental  principle,  or  even  advert 
toil,  except  by  implication.  It  is  true,  there  are  some 

*  One  of  these  notes  however,  may  afford  the  reader  accepuW 
infomiation :  *  The  Day  of  Judgment, .  a  Seatonian  prize-poem, 
written  by  Roberts,  and  fathered  by  Glynn,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge 
because  the  real  author  was  too  old  to  be  a  candidate,  in  order  to 
from  Bally  (a  third  Kingsnnan,  and  one  of  the  best  modern  Laiinisu 
his  revenue,  as  he  was  used  facetiously  to  term  this  prize.’  p.  330. 
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of  the  advantages  of  annuities,  assurances,  and  survivor* 
and  here  the  actuary  takes  care  to  he  full  and  dif- 
it)  what  almost  every  one  knows,  (as  at  pp.  16,  17.) 
very  deficient  and  obscure  in  what  is  not  so  common, 
t  p.  37  ) 

condly,  the  three  tables,  here  given  are  neither  of  them 
, -he  exjdanations  accompanying  them  are  very  scanty, 
{kt  tuh/cs  themselves  are  foumled  Ufwn  demonstrabltf  erro^ 
s  principles.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  their  construction, 

0  chance  is  annual  which  is  in  fact  momentari)  ;  and  as 
h  discount  of  money  is  allowed  on  the  value  of  the 
ce  in  the  first  moment  of  the  year,  as  in  the  last  mo* 
t  of'it.  This  error,  it  has  been  shewn  by  the  Rev.  J, 
ias,*  makes  the  result  on  the  assurance  upon  a  single 
(ieficieut  by  a  67th  part  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  eflFect 
le  error  varies  with  the  number  of  lives.  Another  error 
ciLsiuiied  by  taking  the  expectation  of  life  from  the 
lainpton  tables  ;  for  it  is  now  well  known  by  every  per> 
at  all  conversant  in  these  inquiries,  that  the  exper^tation 
fjeneral  somewhat  longer  than  is  shewn  by  these  tables, 
we  have  error,  upon  error;  all  of  which  it  is  true  are 
ed,  with  regard  to  the  offices,  by  their  allowing  the  as- 
'  only  three  per  cent,  for  his  money  :  but  the  present 
etition  ought  surely  to  ^  lead  some  of  them  to  a  caireful 
»reiice  to  Brst  principles,  and  the  consequent  produc* 

■  of  new  and  more  correct  tables,  such  as  might  deserve 
■obtain  the  favour  of  the  public- 

■e  shall  now  offer  a  very  few  remarks  upon  - some  par- 
Kr  passages,  which  we  think  either  erroneous,  illiberal, 
■Iculated  to  mislead,  and  shall  then  leave  the  pamphlet 
fate. 

Frend  says,  ‘  a  society  that  should  consider  these 
'■its  a-^  jirohts,  and  proceed  to  make  divideiuls  thereon, 
:•■  ill  process  of  time,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period, 

■  to  ruin.’  Very  true,  if  a  society  .so  sapieutly  managed 
r®in existence.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  Icarir,  there  is  none: 
owe  are  therefore  confident  that  many  of  the  respectable 
iyl*b()$e  names  we  see  as  directors,  trustees,  and  auditors 

Kock  .Society,  must  be  indignant  to  find  such  illiberal 
eSttions,  against  nameless  societies,  published  as  if  with 
"J  Unction. 

“wf  author  proceeds  to  state  it  ns  ‘a  question  of  serioun 
j^Btude,  whether  a  Fire  In.surance  and  Life  Insurance 
*bou|(l  he  established  oh  the  same  capital  stock,  and 
by  the  same  company.’  This  ‘  question  of  serious 
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magnitude’  may  be  readily  answered  by .  an  appeal  tof}^ 
To  mention  only  one  instance,  the  Royal  Exchange  av^ 
ance  office,  incorporated  in  1719,  assures  lives,  as  welii 
against  fire;  and  no  person,  we  are  confident,  ever  liift 
out  a  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  that  society,  and  its  coaip! 
tency  to  discharge  both  kinds  of  business. 

A  few  pages  tWtlier- on,  when  our  autlior  is  dilating  u|s 
the  -benefiLs  of  assuring  at  the  Rock  office,  he  says,  ‘X(^ 
proprietors,  who  make  an  assurance  with  this  companv,  t 
in  every  respect  treated  as  Proprietors ;  they  pay  exactlyj 
same  premiums  according  to  their  ages,  participate 'm 
same  advantages f  which  are  founded  on  the  payment  ol'tbe 
premiums.’  If  all  this  he  true,  though  we  do  not  undcrsia- 
Jiow  it  can  be,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn,  what  parliai 
inducements  tltere  can  be  to  become  a  proprietor  in  ti 
Rock  company. 

‘  In  this  place  (says  the  writer)  it  may  be  sea.sonable  to  remark, (• 
persons  purchasing  an  annuity  from  government,  who  may  afterwardt 
desirous  of  leaving  a  part  of  their  capital  behind  them,  may  at  t 
office  ma.ke  an  assurance  for  such  part  thereof.  Thus  a  father, or  nioi 
left  with  a  young  family,  may  be  desirou.s  of  sinking  theic  capiu! 
enlarge  their  income,  by  which  they  may  cducafe  their  children.  I 
out  of  this  increased  income,  they  may  devote  a  part  to  a  life  ac 
ance,  that  would  secure  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  their  death.  We  reca 
mend  this  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  converted  il 
three  per  cents,  into  life  annuities.  For  at  this,  office,  by  the  pend 
appropriation  of  profits,  they  may  be  considerable  gainers  by  thetn 
action.’ 

In  addition  to  this  it_  may  be  right  to  say,  that  in 
of  the  other  offices,  the  Globe  Assurance  Office  for  i 
ample,  five  per  cent,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part,  is  dediic 
from  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  premium  every  « 
and  given  to  the  party  making  the  insurance  under  the 
nomination  of  commission;  and  this  reduction  in  the 
vanced  ages  of  life,  brings  the  premiums  about  as  low  as 
they  had  been  computed  originally  from  Price’ .s  Northas 
ton  table  of  the  prol table  duration  of  life,  and  the  per 
insuring  had  five  per  cent,  interest  allowed  him  for  hiai 
iiey  in  the  Rock,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  allowance  is  made,  but  the  person  insuring  is  allc 
only  three  per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  the  uncertain  b 
of  an  increase  to  the  sum  insured,  after  seven,  tourtt 
or  twcnty-oiie  years,  and  so  on  ;  yet,'  viewing  this  m 
most  flattering  light,  it  is  certain  that  no  benefit  whati 
can  be  derived  from  it  during  the  life  of  the  person 
sured.  Hence  the  reader  may  easily,  perceive  in  tavo>i 
which  offices  the  advantage  lieii, 
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W'e.are  next  infonned  that  ‘the  Rock  Life  Assurance 
jTjce  proposes  to  j^rant  annuities  to  commence  at  a  remote 
find,  and  to  continue  from  that  ,  time  tW  the  whole  life 
the  annuitant but  this  is  not,  as  a  reader  of  the  pamph- 
would  suppose,  peculiar  to  the  Rock.  Annuities  to  com- 
>nce  at  an  assigned  subsequent  period,  and  to  continue 
lier  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  the  whole  remainder  of 
i  life,  were  granted  by  other  companies  long  before  the 
ablishment  of  the  Rock. 


Vhen  descanting  on,  the  advantages  of  ‘  remote  annuities* 
officers  of  the  army,  and  navy,  Mr.  Frend  says,  The 
iile  of  course  depends  upon  this  calculation^ — what  is  the 
ration  of  life  in  the  military  profession,  by  the  casualties 
war  and  clirtite,  added  to  the  usual  course  of  mortality*  ? 
|ii$  is  one  among  tlie  numerous  instances  of  loose,  indefinite 
ting,  which  abound  in  this  little  pamphlet.  What  the 
nary  here  mentions  is  not  a  calculation,  but  a  question  ; 
pa  question,  unfortunately,  which  catinot  be  completely 
ed  by  ‘  calculation.’  Nor  does  ‘  the  ’vhole  depend’  upon 
particulars  to  which  Mr.  Frend  adverts :  is  there  to  be 
interest  allowed  the  purchaser  for  his  ready  money  ?  .In 
equally  confused  manner  our  author  often  casts  into  his 
crucible  many  incongruous  particulars,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
se  amalgamated  nonsense.  ‘  We  cannot  (he  says,  p.  26.) 
e  a  table  of  rates  at  which  these  annuities  may  be  se¬ 
ed;  because  the  table  must  be  adapted  to  the  different 
oils,  climates,  and  ranks.  It  is  an  agreement  of  a  nnm- 
of  brave  men  to  form  a  fund,’  &c.  Is  the  table  of  rates 
tp'etment  of  brave  men  ?  Or,  what  is  the  one  ?  Or,  what 
e  other  ?  Mr.  Frend  does  not  inform  us;  but  with  his 
i  felicity  and  precision,  wanders  on,  talks  about  annui- 
i  then  seems  to  lose  himself,  and  rambles  about  a  policy 
assurance.  Does  this  gentleman,  who  has  told  us  ‘  the 
itq  is  that’  Maclaurin  and  other  eminent  algebraists 
ve  never  thought  accurately  upon  the  subject’  of  ana- 
>)  cogitate  so.  clearly  upon  that  of  life  annuities  as  not 
^ethat  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  *  po^ 
of  assurance’  and'  an  ‘  annuity  dee<l  .■*’  But  we  cannot 
Upon,  these  and  similar  instances  of  want  of  perspi* 
The  reader  who' wishes' to  ’ treat  himself  with  more, 
fin'd  Mr.  Frend  at  p.*5'  aflirmin'g  that '  ‘  there  is  no  chance 
ncertainty  in  a  case,’  and  immediately  after  saying  *Aa/>- 
"hen  it  may:’-  and  at  p-‘  37.  he-  will,  observe  j  him- to  use 
term  ‘  survivor’  so  as  to  confound  tvrouobviiously.  distihet 
sqf  life 

insurance..'! ,,  .'i  ...  ,‘t.. 

uue,  point,  .however,  U»e  actuary  yUolerably  clears  jwe 

*  \  *  ill  •'it  y  >«ji 
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mean  that  of  Rates :  yet  we  do  not  always  approve  this  i 
of  the  pamphlet.  In  general,  the  charges  are  the  saol 
at  other  offices  ;  bnt  in  a  few  cases  they  are  greater.  '1\ 
*  Every  person  making  an  assurance  with  the  Rock  coma 
on  the  whole  of  life,  pays  down  five  shillings  in  the  u 
of  entrance  money.'  No  such  charge  asthis^is  made  by i 
other  large  and  respectable  offices.  Again,  *  if  the  assuii 
is  to  be  made  to  secure  one  of  two  parties  a  suns  oa| 
.  death  of  the  other,  then  the  appearance  of  both  par^ 
required,  or  the  payment  of  one  per  cent,  for  non>appean 
will  be  expected.*  This  is  an  exorbitant  charge :  the  i 
extra  payment  in  the  other  offices  is  15s.  per  cent  on 
sums  insured,  charged  on  the  first  payment  only.  Withi! 
exceptions,  and  one  we  have  specified  in  dn  earlier  pu 
this  article,  we  think  the  charges  of  the  Rock  Companj 
the  same  as  those  of  most  other  offices  ;  we  therefore 
it  success.  We  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  such  iig 
tions  ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  fair  competition  of  different 
cieties  that  the  business  of  life  assurances  can  bcconir 
perly  understood,  and  their  importance  duly  appreciates 
the  country  at  large.  If,  as  Mr.  Frend  iniorms  us,  ‘i 
are  not  perhaps  in  all  the  united  kingdom  30,000  pei 
assured  against  the  consequence  to  their  posterity  of 
own  premature  death,’  there  still  remains  much  to  bed 
and  we  are,  therefore,  solicitous  to  see  the  principlet 
advantages  of  life  assurance  popularly  yet  perspicuously 
cidated  in  small  compass.  The  present  attempt,  we  t 
has  failed ;  and  we  shall  be  glad,  if  the  exposure, 
made  of  some  of  the  author's  errors  and  inadverte 
should  induce  him  to  revise  the  subject  auV/t  care,  toi 
tigate  it  to  the  bottom,  and  then  to  produce  a  perfom 
that  may  not  be  dishonourable  to  a  former  graduan 
tutor  in  the  learned  university  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  IX.  Primitid ;  or  Ettayt  and  Poems  on  various 
gious,  moral,  and  entertaining.  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  eleTeo 
of  Age.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  o 
more.  Second  Edition.  The  Preface  by  his  Father,  the 
mas  Thirlwall,  M.  A.  Minister,  of  Tavistock  Chapel,  Brox 
Long  Acr^  ;  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney ;  and  Cti^ 

>  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  8vo.  pp.  xii*  230.  Price  6s< 
1809. 

¥N  the  preface  with  which  Mr.  Thirlwall  furnishes b 
it  is  stated  that 

*  At  a  very  early  period  he  read  English  so  well,  that  he  to 
Laun  at'  three  years  of  age,  and  at  four  read  Creek  with  so 
fluency  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  From  that  tioK 
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continued  to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek»  Latin, 
frtoch,  and  English  languages  His  talent  for  composition  appeared  at 
pe  age  of  seven,  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  His  mother,  in  my 
bsonce,  desired  his  elder  brother  to  write  his  thoughts  upon  a  subject 
..r  his  improvement,  when  the  young  author  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask 
r  permission  to  take  also  the  pen  in  hand.  His  request  was  complied 
iih  of  course,  without  the  most  remote  ides  he  could  write  an  intelli* 
it)le  sentence,  when  in  a  short  time  he  composed  that  which  is '  first 
int’d.  ‘  On  the  Uncertainty  of  Life.’  From  that  time  he  was  encou- 
cred  to  cultivate  a  talent,  of  which  he  gave  so  flattering  ;y>romise,  and 
^lers!!?  on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  scripture.  The  following 
,'43ys  are  selected  from  these  lucubrations.  His  taste  for  poetry  was 
it  discovered  till  a  later  period.’  pp.  vi,  viii. 

As  to  his  motive  for  exposing  ‘  to  the  public  eye  the  lite- 
ry  performances  of  a  child,’  Mr.  T.  says, 

’<1  trust  he  will  be  stimulated  to  the  improvement  of  his  talents  and  the 
fiuit  of  learning,  and  will  consider  this  public  record  of  his  religious 
inciples,  “  a  swift  witness”  against  the  future  violation  of  them.’  p.  ▼. 

Here  we  cordially  agree  with  the  fond  father ;  he  has  led 
s  young  Hannibal  to  the  altar  of  virtue  and  the  muses,  he 
s  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  we  hope  that 
ion  ego  perfidum  L)ixi  sacramenium,’  may  be  the  feeling  of 
hero’s  latest  age. 

■At  the  same  time,  having  once  received  the  encouraging 
Biile  of- public  favour  upon  his  juvenile  efforts,  let  him  re* 
e  to  solitude  and  labour;  let  him  remember  that  he  who 
'jU  instruct,  must  first  be  instructed;  that  he  who  would 
’WsH',  must  gather  and  lay  up  materials  for  pleasing.  Let 
All  look  through  nature  for  himself ;  let  him  rausiick  what* 
A<“r  there  is  of  curious  or  valuable  in  arts,  sciences,  manii- 
Atures ;  let  him  study,  let  him  systematize,  always  bearing 
^■uiind  that  nothing  is  useless  to  the  true  poet,-r-he  pos- 
the  philosopher’s  stone^  and  can  turn  every  thing  to 
Having  thus  provided  himself  with  the  res,  let  the- 
be  his  next  consideration.  Let  him  study  the-expres- 
of  genuine  nature,  let  him  study  its  copy  in.  the  golden 
gflumes  of  Greece  and  Home,  and,  above  all,  in  the  classic 
jAhors  of  his  ovi'n  country.  During  this,  let  him  learn 
so  many  have  been  mistaken  in,)  his  own  powers, 
[JhaAid  valeant  huiitcri,  quid  ferre  recusent.’  Thus,  armed  at 
Si'BNiits,  and  fortified  by  the  admiration  of  solid  excellence 
■'"St  the  splendid  errors  of  some  more  modern  schools, 
"rite,  and,  having  ‘  kept  his  piece  nine  years,*  let 
Bpuhlis'i.  We  will  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will  not 
as  i()St  the  intervening  period, 
biese  ‘  primitia*,’  it. cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
ooitB  particular  account ;  nor  have  we  room  for  any  thing 
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mean  that  of  Jiatta :  yet  we  do  not  always  approve  this « 
of  the  pamphlet.  In  general^  the  charges  are  the  saw 
at  other  offices  ;  hut  in  a  few  cases  they  are  greater.  H 
*  Every  person  making  an  assurance  with  the  Rock  comp 
on  the  whole  of  life,  pays  down  hve  shillings  in  them 
of  entrance  money.'  No  such  charge  as  this^  is  made  by 
other  large  and  respectable  offices.  Again,  *  if  the  asstiu 
is  to  be  made  to  secure  one  of  two  parties  a  sum  ob 
.  dentil  of  the  other,  then  the  appearance  of  both  partit 
required,  or  the  payment  of  one  per  cent,  for  non-appein 
will  be  expected.*  This'  is  an  exorbitant  charge :  the  b 
extra  payment  in  the  other  offices  is  1 5s.  per  cent  on 
sums  insured,  charged  on  the  first  payment  only.  Withi! 
exceptions,  and  one  we  have  specified  in  dn  earlier  pti 
this  article,  we  think  the  charges  of  the  Rock  Compan; 
the  same  as  those  of  most  other  offices  ;  we  therefore' 
it  success.  W e  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  such  in^ 
tious  ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  fair  competition  of  differed 
cieties  that  the  business  of  life  assurances  can  become 
perly  understood,  and  their  importance  duly  appreciaiei 
the  country  at  large.  If,  as  Mr.  Frend  iniomis  us,  ‘i 
are  not  perhaps  in  all  the  united  kingdom  30,000  ps 
assured  against  the  consequence  to  their  posterity  of 
own  premature  death,’  there  still  remains  much  to  be  I 
and  we  are,  therefore,  solicitous  to  see  the  principle 
advantages  of  life  assurance  popularly  yet  perspicuouslr 
cidated  in  small  compass.  The  present  attempt,  we  t 
has  failed ;  and  we  shall  be  glad,  if  the  exposure, 
made  of  some  of  the  author’s  errors  and  inadvert^ 
should  induce  him  to  revise  the  subject  wnVA  carr,  toi 
tigate  it'  to  the  bottom^  and  then  to  produce  a  perfom 
that  may  not  be  dishonourable  to  a  former  gradual! 
tutor  in  the  learned  university  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  IX.  Primitia ;  or  and  Poemt  on  various 

gioutf  moral,  and  entertaining.  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  elerm 
of  Age.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  <> 
more.  Second  Edition.  The  Preface  by  his  Father,  the 
mas  Thirlwall,  M.  A.  Minister,  of  Tavistock  Chapel,  Broa 
Long  Acr^  ;  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney ;  and  Cb) 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  8vo.  pp.  xii*  230.  Price  6s- 
1809. 

IN  the  preface  with  which  Mr.  Thirlwall  furnishes  b 
■  it  is  stated  that 

*  At  a  very  early  period  he  read  English  so  well,  that  he 
Latin  at-  three  years  of  age,  and  at  four  read  Creek  with  ay 
fluency  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  From  that  ticK 
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to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeki  Latin, 
rcDch,  and  English  languages  His  talent  for  composition  appeared  at 
age  of  seven,  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  His  mother,  in  my 
:.i;^^nce,  desired  his  elder  brother  to  write  his  thoughts  upon  a  subject 
)r  his  improvement,  when  the  young  author  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask 
or  permission  to  take  also  the  pen  in  hand.  His  retj^uest  was  complied 
ith  of  course,  without  the  most  remote  idea  he  could  write  an  intelli* 
ible  sentence,  when  in  a  short  time  he  composed  that  which  is  ■  first 
inted,  ‘  On  the  Uncertainty  of  Life.*  From  that  time  he  was  encou* 
jfd  to  cultivate  a  talent,  of  which  he  gave  so  flattering  promise,  and 
Mierally  on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  scripture.  The  following 
M,ws  are  selected  from  these  lucubrations.  His  taste  for  poetry  was 
t  discovered  till  a  later  period.’  pp.  vi,  viii. 

As  to  his  motive  for  exposing  ‘  to  the  public  eye  the  lite- 
ry  performances  of  a  child,’  Mr.  T.  says, 

<I  trust  he  will  be  stimulated  to  the  improvement  of  his  talents  and  the 
puit  of  learning,  and  will  consider  this  public  record  of  his  religious 
iiioiples;  “  a  swift  witness”  against  the  future  violation  of'  them.*  p.  ▼. 

Here  we  cordially  agree  with  the  fond  father  ;  he  has  led 
>  young  Hannibal  to  the  altar  of  virtue  and  the  muses,  he 
Rs  adiiiini$tered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  we  hope  that 
non  ego  perfidum  Dixi  sacramenlum,*  may  be  the  feeling  of 
nr  hero’s  latest  age. 

lAt  the  same'  time,  having  once  received  the  encouraging 
Biile  of- public  favour  upon  his  juvenile  efforts,  let  him  re- 
Be  to  solitude  and  labour;  let  him  remember  that  he  who 
Bold  instruct,  must  first  be  instructed;  that  he  who  would 
must  gather  and  lay  up  materials  for  pleasing.  Let 
B>i  look  through  nature  for  himself ;  let  him  rausiick  what- 
Bfr  there  is  or  curious  or  valuable  in  arts,  sciences,  manu- 
wures ;  let  him  study,  let  him  systematize,  always  bearing 
Baiind  that  nothing  is  useless  to  the  true  poet, — he  pos- 
■»es  the  philosopher’s  stone,,  and  can  turn  every  thing  to 
B^-  Having  thus  provided  himself  with  the  r«,  let  the- 
^JB^y  be  his  next  consideration.  Let  him  study  the  -.expres- 
of  genuine  nature,  let  him  study  its  copy  in  the  golden 
gBuines  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  above  all,  in  the  classic 
uf  his  ow'n  country.  During  this,  let  him  learn 
(sflf  so  many  have  been  mistaken  in,)  his  own  powers, 
valeant  humeri,  quid  ferre  recusent.*  Thus,  armed  at 
|s.BMnts,  and  fortified  by  the  admiration  of  solid  excellence 
B'"st  tlie  splendid  errors  of  some  more  modern  schools, 
^|Bmtn  write,  ajid,  having  ‘  kept  his  piece  nine  years,*  let 
^^publish.  We  will  venture  to  predict,  that  he  will  not 
as  i(,«t  the  intervening  period. 

^B  ‘  primitia*,’  it, cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
particular  account ;  nor  have  we  room  for  any  thing 
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more  than  two  short,  extracts.  They  are  both  •  from  pi( 
written  at  the  age  of  eleven.'  If  our  readers  regard  the® 
favourably  as  ourseU^esi  they  will  hail  them  as  the  blosa 
of  a  tree,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  may  hereafter] 
cluce  ‘fruits  wortliy^  of  ‘paradise.’  ’ 

.  ^  It  must  be  exrremely  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mincJ,  that  the  eJ 
liest  impressions  are  the  most  durable.  The  docile  mind  of  youth 
be  compared*  to  melted  wax,  which  in  that  state  may  be  reduced  to 
form  or  shape  at  pleasure;  and  with. -equal  justice,  may  the  su 
age  of  maturity  be  compared  to  it  r.wbcn  unmelted,  when,  in  atteiuji^ 
10  bend,  it  will  break  into  a  still  more  shapeless, mass.*  And  indeed, 
cording  to  the  regulation  of  worldly  wisdom,  this,  mode  of  early  ec 
lion  is  universally  adopted  :  the  parent  who  wishes  his  son  to  bea)iti!j 
eminent  m^hanic,  trains' him  up  frorn  hrs  earliest  youth  to  thatpartia 
occupation  in  which  he  intends  him  to  engage,  or  if  he*  desires  to 
'  him  excel  in  any  profession,  which  calls  forth  the  exertion  of  his  m 

*  faculties,  does  he  not  in  his  childhood,  endeavour  to  render  him  suk 
. for^the  employment  of  his  riper  years?  And  surely,  if  this  syste 

early  education  is  found  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the[ 
dent  father  will  carefully  adopt  it,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  inlere^j 
',  his  son.  It  is  true,  that  some  examples  may  be  adduced  from  aiki 
^  history,^ to  shew,  that  from  the  best  education  the' 'work  of  fruits  1 

*  been  derived.  It  is  true,  that  in  spite  of  the  precepts  of  Seneca, 
detestable  Nero  lived  to  be  the  disgrace  and^  torment  of  the  Rc 
empire,  and  that  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  Cornmodus  ill  repaid  the 
of  the  virtuous  Antoninus. ,  But  these  instances  are  rarely  to  be  .met' 
nor  must  they  be  considered  as  incentives  to  rieglect  the  education  of 

.  offspring,  or  to  leave  them  to  their  own  dispositions  and-  inclinati* 

.  if  such  is  the  case,  the  parent  will  bitterly,  repent  of  it ;  soon  0 
.  perhaps  too  late  for  amendment,  pp.  137— 139.  . 

•  ^  Still,  though. the  critic,  with,  disdainful  frown, 

*.  i..  .  Cast,  half  perus’d,  my,,little  volume  down  ; 

♦  Nor  with  one  disapproving  stroke  shall,  deign 
■To  shew  how  lifeless  and  absurd  my  strain.  . 

Still  there  are  some  in  whom,  if  I  judge  right. 

My  youthful  labours  will  produce  delight ; 

I'hough'dull  each '  thought,  and  languid  ev^ry  lay, 

With  "partial  eye  will'some  my  lines  survey.  * 

The  torch  of  friendship. shall  supply  the  place 
Of  warmth'poetic  and  poetic  grace  ;  '• 

I  Friendship  shall  fondly  call  my  numbers  sweet, 

•  *  • '  My  thoughts  sublime, i  my  work  In  ^1  complete  j 
<  Such  be 'myi  lot,  however  dull  my  lays, 

,  Icare  not,  if  the  voice  of  friendship  praise; 

\  Still  can  I  not  give  up  my  muse  entire, 

-  i  .  ..  Still  to  poetic  warmth  in  vain  aspire. 

On  famM  Parnassus*  ever  blooming  brow, 

:  Still  Tnust  I  seek  the  various  flowVs  that  grow. 

Still  shall  I  seek  Apollo’s  shelt’ring  ray,  * 

Te  cheer  my  spirits  and'  in^irc  my  lay.^  pp.  227, 23o» 


t  ]  •  '  '  ' 

X.  Stritmt  M  variant  SaJ^tthy  the  bte  iftcv.'iThoiBM Straigr* 
Kilibvt  Nortbamptooriitre.  With  Mme  Memoira  of  hU  Life.  SvtK 
JiT.  94*1.  Pnce  St,  bds.  WiUaiaM  and  Co.  , 


HE 

ii 


II 
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JiT.  94*1.  Pnce  St,  bds.  WUlkoM  sad  Co.  , 

HESE  Sermons,  we  are  informed,  were  or^iiially  con* 
posed,  rather  as  not^  to  assist  the  private  in^tations  of 
author,  than  as  discourses  intendeu  to  meet'  the  public 
This  we  should  certainly  have  concluded  from  tbe 
inaccuracies  with  which  tney  aboniid;,  though  no  such 
imation  had  been  gi^en  by  tbe  editors  of  the  work.  They 
over  a  mind  devoted  to  the  cause  of  pore  and  undefiled 
n,  anxious  to  recommend  tbe  doctrines  of  unadulterated 


rUil  i  llii* 


tbe  heart  and  conduct.'  But  they  discover  little  "more: 
ereader  would  he  greatly  disappointed,  should  he  sit  down 
peruse  them  in  hopes,  of  meeting  either  with  6riginal  trains 
thought,  or  with  forcible  appeals  to  r^son,  corxience,  and 
Qg>  should  have  expected  that,  during  tme  six  y^ija 
author  studied  under ,  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  w^ldiii.havKj 
.  greater  proficiency,  in  tlie  vt  ofi  cdmm.Ufliobtitig  his 
Iran  is  hmicated  by' this •: volume. ;  The ‘very^-furst  ride 
the  Doctor  givM  concerning  tbe  amrangenannt '>of  tbd 
^ts,  is  violated  tiines*  out  of  number:-^**  Lei  tbe  heads 
(btinct,  not  only  in  words,  but  in  mebnit^  f  study  to; ex« 
»  diem  clearly,  that  the' distinctions  may. ‘evidently  ap* 
r;  when  it  is  otherwise;  the  sermon  Cannot ‘be  undersbtddi 


Q  received,  or  tolerably  remembered ;  and  -  the  preacher 
If,  it  will  be  suppQ.sed,.  has  not  fully  uhdeirstoad  his 

»»  nnu:-.  x _ -..i  ‘  _ _ • 


1 

• 

a.: —  •  ^  •  . 

% 

• 

id  we  room  for  particular  enumeration,  .we  could  specify 
leiA  five  induces,  io  which  two  heads  of  a  sermon  con* 
pivcTsely  the  same  thought,  though  differently  .e:q>ressed; 
this  ioaccuracy  of  division,  we  impute  two  other  faults 
uese.  discourses  ;  obscurity,  and  sameness  of  illustrationv 
esu^ects  are  as  follows. — A  minist^*s  concern  for  his 
The  exceeding  sinfulness  of  uu.  The  nature  and 
uity  of  repentance.  Continuance  in.  the  love  of  Christ, 
i^eptionb  Growth  in  tbe  knowledge  of  Christ.  The 
eiKoaraging  sin  in  others.  The  spirit  of  true  reli^ 


r.?T'4 dll  j  r 
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of  God.  Oh  tbe  fear  of  God.  God,  the  beUever*a 
Ben^t  of  sanctified  afBictions.  Connexion  be- 
t  fiuth  and  holiness.  The  necessi^  of  forsaking  sin. 
portion  of  unbelievers.  The  evil  of  formality.  Having 


an  iu  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
V.  •  4  D 


gregation  at  KilsbV,  *^iTortTOmpton9Hipe,  AMftiire''»he*^dred  i 
vat  |l}ej^c.,pf  ,sift>w^e  was  ^fflicte<^wi,tlua 
sjght,  t)m*if'«5}M«tinjj,^P^lii)flncss.;,aud  hijt),fid^ 
uncoutlt,p?cu%,ity  .of^esture  au,^  ^Ippuy oi)  jjrecl(m| 

“*?,  at^ainiiig/ev^,^p  wuqti-4?owlfy-iti5^M^s;tK\j^eseped,  J 
\T^  neverth^\<^s  itOpUSotuI  >jlM>is^r»,ai»a,  .atj.yuji^.  ,^ait  ofji 
lif;:  ■  airasteemed' iDst^cfcQr  'p^^ 

gratjhc/J  Av^t)j,aiv,  agcv.unt  of  h^,jvfpvya,a,t^th^. d^,of.  l^p. 

Jthi^ee.of  his  ^i^ghbouring»bretbcen  iWhPj^Qcick^ 
houseii.^i^d  in  t^e  gourst  9f  their 

hayf?^j4w4ij$v valued,, and  preached,  tlie  doctrinpajdf  vm\ 

ipugh ,  copcern,.  'on  thp.  reyiv*w‘  of !  1% 

not  mpve  inskted  upon,  andWeiisecJi  tliC' fruit^ol,  ^racev  i.  Anlj  wh 
an  united  in  their  cordial  testimony  16  the,  practical  strain  ot  hisprdc 

I'l*  .  f  «  ,  . '.•f  4  .  •  /•  .x.,  r 


fuln^s.^qf  ,the  godhe^  h^dUy 
y,,lieiievg,  but  dw  npt  attempt  to  .ejtflaxn,^’  ' 

^  *J '  ••  avj  **•  ■•  ^  '  X  <  r  4  #•  1 


*  ^^uring  the  last  fortnight  of  his  lifei  Vaolst  of  which  ihe';Spent'i« 
hH^,^jSer  sfon  it^Kehenng,  he' bfteo^  te  ’  friends  whp  desired  to  k« 
W|’  s^ltfitifA'rs'atyd  views  iJi^he  h^r.prosj^t  of  death,  ^sh‘  i)i‘i 
a^fertllfcen-htarted^  sihn^,'  renouncing  rhy^  6wn,  andi 

pcttiim^'entii^dy  fbr  -futdr^ 'hScppitfess,*^^  on  the-frbe^grece  df*  ^od,‘’thit)tt 
tlitf<aUmement  andfrighteou^eis^  of'.Christr^  *  pp;'xJi‘,'xlii^i' 

was  famed  *fpr^  liis  kri:6(wlddge^oP^thd^'W^ 
(^nttd  by  his  bbs'ervatfioris  ’wHiPe 'emttloye\J* 
his  f^er^s  shepKerd.  ^^  .His*  theory* 'was, 'that*^  'O***^* 

ijllfU;;  T-a  •.  ■  *  ,  ‘  T'wLtrV  ,  ‘V  •  J  ^  '’’‘'.Jv 

‘  rh^rc  are  m.our  atmosphere  sev^pral  currents,  fot  wind  j ,  one  atx 
aridther,  in  various  directions.  Three  of  these  ’  currents  mav  orteii 
discerned  at  the  same  instant,*  by 'the  motion  of /the  clouds 'lA* each*  C 
on  .’the  surface  of  the  tarth,  in  which  the^vapours  recently^  exhaled 
often' ‘condensed  in  heavy  looking  clouds,  which  sometimetf-fall 
fully  (even  when  the  baroniefer  is  very  high)’ in' those  small  droj^cj 
monly  called  a  Scotch  mist. .  These  clouds  always  move 'withi the  ^ 
under  the  others,*  and  much  fester.  'Immediately  above  this  curreoi 
af)other  directly  across  it,  apd  generally,  from 'the  right,  though  somco^ 
from  the  opposite,  point#  ,  This  is  the  region  from j  whence  so^r  ” 
descend  so  that  in  showery  weather  Mre  are  to^ ^expect  tho^jdnuds. 
that  cfear  iky,  which  ^pear  atove  the  horizon  exactly  tp  the  right, 
the  wit^,  though'  now  and' then  to^  the  left;  thunder  plouds  e?c<^ 
which  rtove  by  electrical  attraction  or  repulsion"  in ’all  directions.  V 
this  is  the  third  current,  generally* parallel  to  the  lower,  in  wHiclr 
fleecy  clouds  float  which  adorn  the  sky,  but  never  incommode  eiw^ 
husbandman  or  traveller#  * 
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•K\n^sh\\ry^s^'Se^num)^  §63 

ory»  The'diftn^guhhiAg  Mahifesu* 
his*  «iljterely  enquiring  Discipfei^'cbnffdereri.'j*  A 
)  SertwJn*  preaih^  at  the*  Rev.^  James  Dore^s  S Meeting  HoaseJ  Mne 
,  p^,  6(mth?wark.‘ •  By  Wv  Kingsbury,  ‘M.  ‘A.  ‘  'Printed  at  the  R«> 
qoest  of  the  -Minister  and^  the -People.  8vo.  pp.  44.'  Price  Is.  6dj 
':B!ftck,  Parry, 'and  Co;  1809.  *  *  -•  ■ 

'jlE.  publication .  of  the  sermoYi  before  us  is  auch  a  pr(wf‘*of  ihe 
*  mutual  esteem  and  liberality  of  good  men  of  different  denbihftiatiQl^ 
sd  of  ^heir  cordial  co-operation,  in  *  the  diffusion  of  important  Wt^8,'^S 
t  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  tb  record.  Mr.'  Kingsbury  has  been  for 
ears  thy*  minister  of  ‘a  congregation  of  ’  Independent  ‘PedobaptistS'  S 
utharnplbh  ;*  and  the  church  at‘  Maze  Pond,  oyer  .  which  Mr.  Dbre*  tiitt 
e  pastord  charge^  is  of  the  Particlilar  Baptist  persuasion.  Yet/ nbt- 
ithstandiiig  this  marked  difference  of  opinion  ‘on  an  ’  im^rtaht  tbpkj 
e  miDistenal  labours  of  Mr.  Ki'ngsbury  have  been  gratefully  recMycd 
congregation  at  Maze  Pond  i  and'tne  sermon  before 'uVia’an'^^enw 
at,  whatever  others  may  do,  tAese  *  Christians  Ibve  one  'another.*  ^  T 
The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  the  inquiry  of  Jude  (JoHn  xiC 
.)  ‘Lord,  how  is  it  that*  thou  wilt  manifest  ‘thyself. unto  us,’ .and  n<K 
to  the;  world  ?*  The  preacher, ’after  sketching  the  character  *  of ’tRi 
erist,  and  touching  briefly*  upon  -  his  inquisitive  disposition;  prbcebds^ttl 
question  itself.  Here  he  shews  who  are  the  people  ,  jotehcfed’lay 
rW,‘*  remarks’ that 'even  unto  them‘  ‘‘  some  sort  of  martifest^tion^  ^pf 
list  is  made/  and  then  inquires  particularly  ihtci'  iKat'"^  especial  mRirilP* 
atlon  which  Jesus  promises  tO  his  true  aisdples.*/^, Under  thia.tttfd 
rision,  he  describes  the  specific  nature  of  this  manifestation  t  itViitf- 
or;  the  means  employed;  the  effects,  such  as  elevated  thoughts  bf 
hnst,  confidence  in  him,  reverential  affections  towards  him,  and  assimtla- 
^Qto  him  ^  and  lastly,  the  occasions  and  seasons,  as  under  pungent  bod- 
:ti6n8  of  sin,  in  time  of  persecution,  of  affliction,  of  devotional  r6ll^*- 
■Motj  On  the  Lord*s  day,  and  at  the  close  of  life.  The  illustration'/ df 
topics  leads  to  a  suitable  address  to  different'  classes  of  heai^ers, 
Bth  which  the'  sermon  concludes.  .  .  w'  .  '  .v. 

sHThls  publication  is  not  distinguished  for  any  display  of  critical*  acu- 
“Bp,  literary ’attainments,  or  flashes  of  genius;  but,  for^  what  is 'of  in- 
iBitely  more  value  in  a  sermon; — for  its  plain  good  sense,  and  deep 
Bty,-.fbr'its  knowledge  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  Christian  life,— ^tid 
Bits  tendency  to  touch,  to  soften,  or  to  soothe  the  heart',  to  fix  the 
^^pupon  the  right  objects,  and  to-  raise  the  conduct  to  improper  staud- 
JB^One  quotation  is  all  that  our  limits  will  admitl  .  *  '  • 

We  are  very  apt,  insensibly  to  ourselves,  to  catch  the  sentiments  and 
and  to  imitate  the  manners  and  ways,  of  the  friend  whom  we  highly 
and  Jove  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  excellence,  and  with.,Avbom 
fluently  associate...  The. manifestations  which i Jesus  gr^ts  unto 
rnust  and  will  have,  in  a.  measure,  the  san^,  effect,  bn  theni. 
jB  .e  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a -glass  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord, 
feB  Into  the  same  image  Kcm  glory  to^glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
if,, we  love;  honour,  "and  maintain  an  habitual  intercourse 


'  ♦  2  Cor.  in.  18. 
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The  CkrUtim  Pa^or, 


vHh  hid  i  if  liie'dwril  with  tts*'  and  we  with  him*  the  vile  tempera,  (htajk 
cbievotM  did  abooiioable  converaatioo,  aoeiety,  and  practioea,  which  t  ^ 
Jeaiis  abhorred,  we  shall  abhor  and  avoid.  *  Do  not  I  bate  thtnTJ 
Lohi,  Aat  hote  thee  ?  .and  am  I  not  grieved  with  them  that  riae  up  anji 
thee?  I  -  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  my  ene^.' 
And  that  lovely  temper,  that  *  meekness'  and  lowliness  of  heart,*  wk 
Jeaus .calls  *  his  yoke,  which. is  easy:  his  burden,  which  is  light;’ 
shall  t^c.upon  us.  That  purity,  ob^ience,  submission  to  his  hnn 
father, .  .that  zeal  for  God’s  glo^y,  that  smrituality  and  heaveolii 
of,  whi^  he  was  such  a  strilung  m<^el,  shall  we  not  copy,  if  wt » 
much  with  him  ?  If  we  behold  him,  contemplate  him,  convene  nii 
him,  sbaU  we  not  grow  more  and  more  like  him  Brethren,  let  ui  ootli 
deceived^  We  live  in  times  of  much  religious  infatuadon  and  delusmi 
there  are  mdiy  who  say,  *  lo,  here  is  Christ,  and  1o,  there/  Many,  tij 
process  to  be  we  only  ^ople  who  have  had  Christ  manifested  unto  tito) 
jmd  to  proscribe  all  beudes  themselves  as  deceivers ;  and  many,  it  u  to  1 
^ared,  that  piwe  themselves  on  the  extraordinary  spiritual  discove’ 
made  to  But  let  us  inquire  what,  that  is  Christ-like,  they  haveat 
Ibem. !  It  is  by  their  fruits,  and  not  .by  their  pfetenrions,  tliat  wc  are 
bpow,  them,  if  th^  talk  vauntingly  of  communion  with  Qbd 
they  continue  to'  live  in  sin,  in.  impurity,  in  excess,  in  falsehood,  decaj 
biased,  mafice,  evil  ^peaking,  bitternera,  and  wrath,  they  assuredly  de 
them^lves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.  Trust,  then,  (again  1 
yott)  no  impressions,  however  strong ;  no  imaginations,  however  lire 
DO  jpyVf  00  supposed  nmifestatioos,  as  genuine,  however  sweet,  but  th 
4duch  humble  self^asting  pride,  which  mortify  the  bid  man.  which p! 
the  hear^  w,hich  produce  tenderness  oi  conscience,  and  love,  peaceabkas 
benevolence,  kino'pess,  patience,  and  holy  serenity.  These  are  some 
Uie  discriminating  .marks  by  which'  we  may  know  genuine  special' nui 
mtstibns  of 'Christ,  from  tnose  partial,  delusive,  or  pretended  discoTcii 
which  the'uhregenerate.  world  may  obtain.'  pp.. 23-7-25 
"  We  were*  sorry  to  meet  with  ^ree  or  fou.-  .such  antiquated,,  awlii 
wbrd^  as  uiun  quainiediuss,  prayerfully  t  obedientiaHut  &c.  ■  and  an  inelt 
change  of  pronoun-  from  you  to  thyi  but  these  ate  slight  blemiiheii 
Retract  notliing  from  the  real  merit  of  the  sermon,  it  exhibits  to 
advantage  the  dove  like  meekness  of  the  Christian,  and  the  persui 
manly  ardour  of  the  Pastor.  If  the  general  strain  of  Mr.  Kingsb 
pneaching  be  conforaiable  to  this  specimen,  the  church  over  whickl 
nas  so  long  presid^' must  undoubtedly  be  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  bj 
mooy  and  -affection,,  or  chargeable  with  a  strange  tnsensibilitj^ 
piously  grateful  (or  the  blessing  they  have  enjoyed,  or  eminently  unvc 
of  it. 


Alt.  ■  XII,  Tkt  Chrutiam  Pastor}  a  Poem,  in -three-  Books,  foo^ 
9vo.  pp.  150.  Price  58*.BurditC,.  Maxwell  and  Co.  Copden 

not'  recommend  bis  sentiment) 

sentiment 'will  at -least  recoi 
die  poetry. '  We  agree-  with  him  th^  *  some  passages  are  too  {> 
some  lines  liigged  and  inharroonioua,  and  that  in.  some  instao^ 
ein^idied  rules  of  crio 


IF  the  poetry  of  dus  writer  will 
effectually  as 'we  could  wish,  the 


cridasih' are -violated.* -But  we- also  paitici; 
*  Fsalm  exuix.  21, 22. 
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Letters^^firom  an  Irish  Shidatt  MS 

,.<bo^%  which  he  plead*  *aa  an  excute  ibr.  fan  temerity/  diat'  *  tlm 
ii^tioB-ia  calcdam  to  ,do  some  goqd.*  '  Its  genenl  tendency  nit 
bly  ^  inculcates  jast-prioci|i4es«  nrithoht  bigotry ;  xeat» 

^  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  necessity  of  reKgioo  with  the  adyantajgm 
literature.  We.  must  content  oursetres  with  one  extract,  which  will 
ftrourable  impression  of  the  writer’s  talents. 

<  All  nature  yields  him  pleasure  ;  for  he  sees 
A  God  in  all.  At  the  still  evening  hour, 

.When  the  grey  twilight  spreads  her  so^r  vest. 

Or  when'  the  kindling  lamps  of  heaven  start  forth  , 

In  quick  succession,'  gleaming  through .  the  shades. 

He  Wes  to  converse  with  the 'worn  God,  ‘  ^  : 

In  silent  extacy ;  nor  envies'  he  .  ?  • 

'  The  throngs  which  haunt  the  public  promeuide  ; 

The  gHtteimg 'blaze  of  crowded  spectacles  ■  !  ' 

'  He  covets  not ;  nor  seeks  his  happiness 
From  midnight  scenes  of  riotous  display.*  p,  47; 

e  First  Book  dncribes  the  pastoral  character  and  odice }  the  Se» 
condemns  hilse  teachers  and, anticbristianp^ors^  one  of  whom  is 
uced  under  the  name  of  Eugenio ;  the  Third  Book  celebrates  the 
s  and  reward  of  the  *  Ckrutim  pasMr,*  under  the  name  of  As* 
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t.  XIIL  Letters  from  an  Irish  Student  in  ^ngLmd  to  his  father. 
i  Ireland;  Svoh.  l2{no.  pps  660.'  Price  128.  Craidock  ns>d  Jof* 
1809. 

READER  but  moderately  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of '  modm 
book-makersy  would  soon  be^n  to  doubt  the  geottioeness  of  these  < 
i'l  though  the  name  ,of  Sir  Kichard  Phillips  is  not  on  the  tide-page : 
it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  these  tricks»  for  the  real  proprietor  tp 
owthe  name  of  a  friendly  house^  on 'the  same,  principle  as  he  buys 
of  a  popular  writer.  The  preface  contains  a  remarkp  obviously  in- 
^  to  account  for  various  signs  of  manufacture  which'  would  otheiw 
create  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  ignorance  or  credulity  itself.  And 
d'je  time  we  come  to  passages  of  the  following  kindp  which  deter- 
e  both  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  book  to  little  l«s  than*a  ma^ 
3tical  certainty.  .  ' 

I  am  indebted  to  a  barrister,  a  friend  of  mine,  for  an  introduction^  a 
t time  since,  to  Mr.  Sheriff  PhiUipii{}.)  one  of  the  sherffs  of.  this 
and  also  :one  of  its  first  booksellers;  whose  upright  ,%eal  va  tht  exe- 
^  of  his  office,  entitle  him  to  my  warmest  eulc^ums.  ~Ih  consc- 
^  of  the  obliging  invitation  of  the  sheriff,  Col.  B— •—  and  1  had  an 
^oity  of  seeing  most  of  the  metropolitan  prisons  rand  to  his  ho- 
•  1  may  add,  in  a  state  of  evident  inmrovement/  Vol.  11  pi  162,‘S.^  . 
these  and  mnny  other  points  were  forcibly  and  very  earnestly  .urg^ 
^hy.the  Sheriffs  whilst  we  were  passing  dirough  these  twards,  and 
to  expect  that  he  shmild  •  svKce^  in  removing  many  the 
^  of  which  he  complained.*  p.  177. 

Mr.  Sheriff,  now  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  has  left  bis  office,  be 
^led  these  abus^  and  stated  the  means  of  their  removal,  in  a 


Britain^  nu(Uiaix>f;  thdr  duties  in  thrs  veryJmportant.Qffice,.'  p.  |]| 
^,.«*The8e  ide^.arc/qrroburatccL  by, a  spirited  inaemorial  to  theSeci^ 
f>f  State,  drawn,  im. by  Sir,  RU/uirdiJPhiUifis<^-  Sind  priiitied  inuhis 
atic  work  on  tbe  Duties  of  Sheriffs.  Page  IIQ^^  p.  lB2i. l^>7£.| 

*  Amongst  the  manj^  humane  exertions 

made  on  behalf  of  the  *  miserable  wretches,  confined  in  tjns  prison,* iSn 
p.  185.  < 

*  Sir  Richard  PKtllips^^^i  'ioxoAA^  jointed  out  the  Aya/  ai^  cofutk 

tional  abuses’ of  this  prison,* '  iA  a  prptes^  .  which, ^  as/ sheriff  of  Mi 
dlesex,  he  *  preseipted  to*  kihgf^s  ‘  cbrnmissicjners,  re<;entlj^  .appointed 

inquire  and  report  hpibh  thehi:  jDytiesjof  Sheriff, . ^page  48/{  j).  J91. 

♦  Amongst  the  most  enterprismg^^booksellers  (ff  the  day,  .1  am  inform 

that  Mr*  Sheriff ‘Rhillifu  'takis  the  ledd!\Vo\.  20.  " 

•  f  1  have  been  assisted,  in  this  letter  by  the'  article  Wsating, 

the  British  Encyclopedia,  as  ^  1*  learn,  written  from  the  preface,  by  tl 
Rev.  Josefih  Nightingale  I  r  Vol.  I.‘ p;271.  ..  .  > 

l/.jyou  wish  to  be  inform^  of  the  origin  and  'progress  of  the  M 
thodiats,  -  their  bickerings,  persecutidhs,^  &c;  <  and  their  intolerant  ipii 
lireferyou  to  the  *Rev.  Josefih’NiglUingale's  Portraiture  of  MethodiK 
a  Work  which,,  to  mfiortahl  information^^ unites  agreeable  entertainment^^ t 
which,  with  moderation^  unfolds  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  ject! 
p.  108.  ;  ;  ,  ‘  /  . 

The  reader  will  begin  to  wonder  .  whiy  we  ^  should  have  disgu^dkil 
wi A  such  exposures  as  these  ;  and' will  perhaps  think  any  furthajra 
needless,  of  the  depravity  and  ignorance' evinced  in  this.incorap^ 
catchpenny.  Why  need  we  tell  him:  what  the  writer  says  of  thV  ^^ 
ari^sand  native  Christians  in  Bengal?*  '  t  •/  ' 

•  ••  ®  .  f  V 

:  •  •  The  manner  in  -  which  these  missionaries  proceed  in  their  attempt! 
iproselytism  is  by  alluring  the  native^  not  so  much  with  the  ■'superior 
,aractioDs  of  the  Christian  religion,'  properly  developed' to  them\  .a^ 
.the  liiore  seductive  offer  of  four  annas,  equal  to  eight  pence' English,! 
day>  as  the  price  of  becoming  a  Christian/  p.  39. 

A:  '  .Why  need' we.  add,  that  he  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  Mans 
.bouse,— that  h6  is  enchanted  with  the  *  exterior*  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Vf 
.brook,,  and  ‘  the  singularity  and  beauty  o(\t8  sfiirel* — that  he  tilb 
•  the  heaviest  visitation  with  which  the  Almighty  cdiVi'inflict  his  creator 
•^that^  he  informs  us  duelling,  originated  in  the  year  1527  thai 
^says  he  ^  has  ‘  some  little  pretensions  to  taste^  and  an  enthusiastic  /tm 
i///— rthat  he  <  cannot  but  lament,  and  even  to  feel  no  little  surpi 
that,’  &C.— that  he  criticises  Mr.  ^  Fuzelt*^  and  declares  *  Canovre^  ( 
bably  meaning ^Canova)  the  greatest  statuary,  now  existing/—^ 
tUnks  Mr.  Whitbread  'possesses  an  t/nre^rnmon  clear  and  comprebef 
mmdf  which  he  conveys  in  bold  and  nervous  language,’  and  that 


,,  ,  ,  *  CoId«bath  Fields., v.i 

f  This  septeni^  is.  quoted 


GeomHry.  fAf 

irq^je  iconbim^  o( .thsi.  * 
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•  f!;  0,0*:^.  /  "Jt  *){?! -t- . v-^'bivj  ^ 

ns,  ^of  curiosity  th?  /human  ,  mina»:  ,8ayg  X. 


W;i#>eU^^n*d 

uer  is^.,in|  Br.  a  pp,n^n,  a  geqm^mcaUu^^: 

gr^fy  ^ugg^gfions.of  curiosity  in  that  way,  Mf* 
^,jhat., cpitfjr^^^  '  is  re^'^j|[^rs  is/ tKe^c^t 

nutioa  we  have  tci"  communicate  except  "we  the.cltamM 


tutioa  ye  have  t6[''^mmunic|te  except  ladS^trm 
and  the  book  nlqely  spaced*  ouV  so  as  .often 
"Mnagmen^  fro^m -^ght,  to  i>velve,  hoes  iqto  a  j^e.^  ..  . 

'  to  die  contents'  of  the  work,  we  iflay  diy  l^eny,  that  ther^*  an 


Ailotkft'  Ghm  at  ./unhui  '  ‘ 


Chiny-Mgltt  g^metrical  prdUetnt ;  dghi  eM«ii^0i  to  plant  tfigpaon 
aMdinny-AiW;  qotetiboii'ibr  exerciaei  .  The  {Wtoepts  are-  t|qry  eon 
and  soffledmes  erroneous.  Some  of' the  eXtfQploi,  are  too  dij 
^[to  clemeamry  booh:;  aod,. depend  upon  priooble*. not  expIuqQi 
thw  (#rminar.  Inde^  the,g»Qd.'^t  ot  oq^k  !^'  d^|U  hi 
luminous  explanation  of  processes^  bor  a  single  ‘denionstrati^" '  for 
own  partSt  .we  are  modest  enough  to  thioki^  that)  udieo  we  teaWi  ostl 
from  a  book*  coinmoii  readers  wiA  not  leaiti  imtdh':.  'dtod'iM  lYMtys 
Say  that'  all  we  haVe  Jeamt  from  Dr.  Smith’s  OidOOTtf  df  Getunett] 
i!hat  $tr  Isaac  I^wtoo'wfttte  hb  Tarious’ii^fbnmmceif  bk'Ei^i, 
that  tin  hint  trcuuhatd.  hito'  Latlm  hf  Jjt»  ClaAti  !<lm  nit 
piste  of  infoniiadoib  tlitf  public  wSl  dobbdess .  led  muth'  ol^ged  to 
preaent  author  ;  ^  ahd  will  expect  to  be  told'  next>  that  Ldd  Bet 


biMMf  OrvMum  wastiUiis! 

-  /  *  ®  I  •  .  .  r  • 


TK.tbeBml^  of  ^f  bampMe^  thewrifer  cohcVely> 

.  atittes  me’, ewdeace!  on "urhith  it:  appears,  *hat  neither 'Gtxtbnii  B 
■  l..bir^'*  p/,^(^yine»  .l^unning^  '/Admr» '  M^rrGeoeltd  It 
Bny^i  Vi'^lk/^  -Lora  Shelburntj  .nOr  any  iofeiibr  pttSOti  who  hSuh 
Bj^nim^cte^'  cpidd  fe  the  wnter  df;J!miin’jS  lettfeft;*^  ''  ■'  ” 

..(lltarif'giiesV- attaches, .to  no  Ws'a  person'  than  the  ‘iDutridus'  'JM\ 
C^hadjdm'/.add'be  l^ngs  .hwwa^^  i^etyi  of  etndCnt'e  whidii'hi 
^  le^Sy'.^mpels  us'  to  regard  iiis  conjecture  as  the  liiost  prObalble.  H 
praise  bestowed  on  the  great  statesman  himseift  'iA  tbeSe  incoi|(^ 
writings^  is  an  objeaion  of  no  weight,  when  wecoott^r  thdai^ 


^n  noKhtOg  by  the  reputation  of  anonymous  and  ferocious  iuTeci 
dimctied  persons  of  the'  highest  rank,  whose  enmity  wodd  1 

Ibr'  e^  bit  hopes' Of  returning  to  jpowcr'^and  insiflting  ereothepi 
of 'the  iotereigo,  fhnn  whose  han^  he  was  recehriug  a  pension, 
dflie  if.  publkaidoot  the  complexidn  of  the  pdidcs,'  the  nmiHarity 


somdal  of  high  U&  and  secret  court  history*  the  animosi^  agah 
ptKjf  4^  cOaaoj  of  Lord  Bute,  die  indignant  reprobation'  of  *  h 


flOtwits^  but  more  especially  oF  those  who  deserted  hb  pany--dK, 
oratOuii  to  keep  measures  with  the  king,  so  longas  'thm  renu 
bis  being  recalled  to  olQce— the  bitterness  and  acrinvX' 
bis  oensuTies,  even  against  majesty,., when  those  hopes  wete  vaoisb^ 
dbe'iimigntiOg  the  people  to  petidon  for  a  new  parliament,'  as  the 
iqg  Heme  of  Cobuhoos  wm  so  decit^  for  the  mibistry-^e  coH 
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p»trt  enertions  of  the  writer  and  the  statesman  to  gain  popularity  with 
the  citizens  of  London — the  dislike,  approaching  to  envy,  yet  assuming 
riie  form  o£  contempt,  manifested  against  his  competitors,  Wilkes  and 
Horre  Tooke — but  above  all,  the  blasting  invective,  the  fulminating  de¬ 
nunciation  directed  against  not  a  single  administration,  but  every  one  in 
^hich  Lord  Chatham  was  not  included,  point  out  the  imperious  and  in« 
dignant  author.  Such  forcible,  impetuous,  and  inflamed  philippics,  teem* 
ing  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain,  breathing  the  very  soul  of  a  writer 
more  than  commonly  interested  in  their  success,  could  not  have  beers 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  partizan  ;  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  great  and  com¬ 
manding  genius,  haughty,  dogmatic,  and  overbearing.  They  are  the 
« thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burh,’^  of  a*  popular  orator  ac¬ 
customed  to  rule  ;  in  a  word,  of  the  great  and  overpowering  Pitt.'  pp. 
28,  29.  The  vaiious  incidental  avowajs-L-that  the  writer  is  not  a  lawyer, 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  high  rank,  that  he  is  advanced  in  life,  are  all  fa* 
yourable  to’  this  conjecture,  and  to  no  other :  it  is  possible  they  were 
inserted  as  clues,  by  which  posterity  might  trace  out  the  real  author,  when 
false  pretensions  and  surmises  were  eventually  disallowed.  The  author 
concludes  with  a  negative  ar^ment  of  considerable  weight,  expressed 
however  in  his  clumsiest  manner.  ~ 

*  If  Lord  Chatham  was  not  Junius, 

Where  is  he  living,  dipt  within  the  sea, 

*^That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Wales;  and  Scotland,’^ 
who  could  personate  him  ?  If  the  dazzling  combination  of  vigour,  skill, 
blent,  and  elegance,  which  are  from  the /rhi-llke  pages*  of  tliis 

eloquent  satirist,  this,  political  Juvenal,  does  not  direct  the  admiring 
reader  to  this  **  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  what  other  luminary 
had jire^  heaty  and  light,  powerful  enpugh  to  emanate  such  splendour'?' 

By  Mens',  we  presume  he  means  mirror  ;  and  by  ^emanate',  ‘emit. 
What  he  means  by  *  lire',  as  distinguished  from  *  heat/  is  not  so  easily 
Imagined. 

Ihe  concluding  Dialogue  between  Lord  Chatham  and  William  Pitt, 
represents  the  father  as  ori  the  whole  approving  the  political  life  of  the 

•on.  ^  . 

It  would  not  greatly  surprise  us  to.  find  there  was  ground  for  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  we  are  indebted  for.thjs  pamphlet  to  Mr.  ^^dolphus. 


Art.  XVI.  A  Sermon j  preached  at  the  Baptist  Monthly  Association, 

.  in  the  Meeting-house,  Little  Prescot -street,  Goodman's  Fields,  April 
20,  1809.  By  Thomas  I'homas.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
Associated  Ministers  and  Brethren.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Price  Is.  Button, 
Burditu  1809. 

^yHAT  is  said  of  dreaming,  is  sometimes  true  of  allegorical  preaching; 

the  fancy  is  awake,  while  the  judgement  is  asleep.  We  are 
^ppy  to  assure  our  readers  that  no  such  reproach  is  due  to.  Mr.  Thomas- 
His  discourse  is  not  less  judicious  than  ingenious,  useful  than  Interesting. 
The  text  appointed  on 'thi?  . occasion,  was  Rev,  i.  23.  ’The  myttery  of  the, 
starsy  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand.^The  seven  stars 
?‘f  Mr  angels  of  tl^^^en  ehurches.  The  term  angels  Is,  with  pro- 
f^ety,  exchanged  •  messengers' ;  a  title,  -by.  which,  it  is  sup- 
the  ministers  of  gospel  are  designated.  The  subject  is 
•V0L.V.  '  '  4C  ^ 


no 


Evans’s  TxHer* 


fore  stated  os  follows ;  •  the  messengers  of  the  sesen  churches  compared  ti 
stars.*  'I'he  use  of  this  term  is  accounted  for,  in  a  sort  of  introduction, 
by  a  reference  to  the  authonty  by  which  they  are  sent  (and  here  theqm. 
lifications  of  a  minister  are  noticed ),  and  the  commission  they  receive— 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to  exhort  believers  to  their 
duty.  The  principal  part,  however,  of  the  discourse  is  employed  in  ex. 
plaining  the  four  ^primary  ideas*  intended  by  the  comparison  of  ministen 
to  star.^ ;  they  are  lununcusj  elevaitdy  glorious^  and  useful  bodies.  It  maj 
be  easily  imagined  tliat  various  iiuportiint  doctrines  and  admonitlom 
'Uie  introduced,  in  filling  up  this  outline.  The  ‘  conclusion*  dcrivei 
several  valuable  lessons  from  the  preceding  remarks,  suited  to  the  case  of 
ministers^  churches,  and  Christians  ’in  general.  The  last  division  wiH 
afford  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  aianner  of  the  discourse. 

‘  Let  .  us  feel  our  obligations  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  for 
tlie  light  that  shiut'th  in.  our  land.  Ours  has  been  not  improperly  called 
the  land  of  Bibles  ;**  and  it  may  be  called  the  land  of  Ministers 
For  surely  the  many  wise,  holy,  and  faithful  ministers,  both  in  the  estu- 
blishment,  and  among  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters,  who  “run 
to  and  fro,**  and  through  whom  the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified  is  in* 
creased  in  our  land,  are  its  glory.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  Pagan  and  Pojihh  “  dai  kncss  is  past,  and  thiU  the  true  light  now 
shineth.**  May  it  be  more  widely  diffused  still.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
gospel  may  have  fi*ee  course  and  be  glorified.**  That  every  city,  every 
town,  every  .village,  every  heart  may  be  filled  witli  the  blessed  doctrine. 
But  who  can  help  lamenting,  that,  while  it  is  da^  with  t/r,  the  j(if 
greater  fiart  of  the  world  is  in  midnight  darhriess  I  Uf  how  many  large 
and  populous  nations  may  it  be  said,  “  Bcfiold,  darkness  hath  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  I’*  On  them*  neither  sun  cor 
stars  appear,’*  to  shed  their  cheering  light ! 

^  Such,  alas  !  is  now  the  sad  state  of  those  once  flourishing  cities  o( 
the  world,  where  these  golden  law/f^  were  lighted  up,  and  where  thcs\ 
bright  j/arj  shone.  O,  blessed  Gbd,  send,  out  thy  light  and  thytrutli! 
Let  thy  Son  be  for  ‘‘  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles,  that  ^ 

,  Salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.** 

•  A  few  stars,  rrloiy  be  to  God,  have  lately  appeared  in  the  ,Easty  and 
like  the  itar  that  anciently  guided  the  eastern  'Magiy  their  design  is  to 
direct  to  the  Saviour  wdio  was  born  at  Bethlehem’. 

‘  “  Support  them,  O  Lord,  by  tliine  almighty  power,  and  guide  all 
cir  motions  by  thine  infinite  wisdom  ’*  Amen. 


thc' 


Art.  XVII.  General  Redemption  the  only  proper  Basis  of  General  Be¬ 
nevolence  ;  a  I^etter  addressed  to  Rooert  Hawker,  D,  D.  Vicar  of 
Charles,  Plymouth  ;  suggested  by  his  Defence  of  the  London  Fetrok 
Peniuntkiry.  By  John  Evans,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.  41*.  Price  *t8. 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 

T  IKE  some  other  publications  of  thw  author,  the  work  before  us  ha8» 
^'farther  object. than  that  which  it  professes.  This  duplicity  of  dc* 
sign,  is  rather  unfortunate  for  his  credit  with  a  considerate  reader.  He 
bi^ngs  his  ability  into  question,  by  miserably  failing  in  the  purpose  he 
avows  ;  and  his  integrity,  by  zcalcusly  .  another  which  w 

docs  fWt  iivo\v.  '  ^  . 
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F  anj'  thiTig  is  to  be  understood  from  the  title,  it  Is  that  he  win  at- 
ipt  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Particular  Redemption,  f  vl/.  that  Christ 
Jonly  for  those  who  will  eventually  obtain  eternal  life1  inconsist('nt 
hthe  duty  of  General  Benevolence,  (viz.  the  duty  of  loving  andt 
ing  our  neighbour  as  ourself  )  This  indeed  is  the  most  liberal  con- 
ciion  ;  to  prove  his  proposition  strictly,  he  must  shew  that  nmonjj 
then  nations  there  is  tio  ^  proper  basis  of  general  benevolence  ’  In 
;  avowed  design,  we  will  venture  to  say  Mr.  Kvans  completely  fails  : 
rather,  we  should  say,  scarcely  attempts  to  succeed.  It  is  no  part  of 
duty  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  paiticular  redemption,  as  held  by 
.  Hawker,  or  Calvinists  in  general  ;  but,  whatever  objections  may  be 
Jged  against  it  from  scripture,  we  are  persuaded  there  is  no  incom- 
bility  between  this  tenet,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  most  enlarged 
anthropy.  If  Calvinists  pretended,  first,  to  know  w/io  vvcrc 
ividuals  for  whom  the  Saviour  suffered;  and  then  pretended  some 
fiction  of  the  law  of  universal  charity  to  these  ascertained  objects  of 
nemercy,-— in  this  case,  Mr  Evans  might' have  some  colour  for  the 
rge  he  affects  to  attach.  But,  as  this  is  not  the  case ;  as  no  Calvi- 
that  we  know  of  makes  even  one  of  these  pretences,  the  attempt  is' 
rly  futile.  Even  if  the  first  pretence  ^ere  made,  it  would  not  involve 
limitation  of  the  duty  of  general  benevolence. — 1  he  absurdity  of 
Evans’s  charge  is  so  evident,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  say  a* 
din  confutation  of  it,  except  to  a  person  of  less  than  ordinary  urt- 
itanding.  We  will  just  remark,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who* 
the  obligation  and  performed  the  duties  of  universal  benevolence, 
man  was  John  Howard,  a  regular  member  of  a  dissenting  church, 
he  Particular  Baptist  denomination,  so  called  from  their  objection  to' 
very  doctrine  of  General  Redemption. 

it  the  principal  part  of  this  mean  and  disingenuous  ^^pamphlet  is  de- 
1  to  an  attack  on  other  doctrines  maintained  by  Calvinists,  and  by 
St  all  other  classes  of  Christians.  Mr.  E.  is  cautious  not  to  make 
objections  too  direct  and  explicit ;  he  therefore  •mdopts  the  method 
Insinuation  and  jierversion,  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  human  de¬ 
ity,  conversion  through  the  divine  .  influence,  justification  by  faith, 
the  final  misery  of  the  imjx^nitent.  On  this  last  topic,  he  quotes* 

■  very  unjustifiable  expressions  of  a  writer  named  Reynolds,  as  if. 
were  a  just  representation  of  the  sentiments  or  mode  of  expression 

Ing  among  Christians  in  general.  To  those  who  a»v  versed  in 
Vjns’s  writings,  we  scarcely  need  say  that  this  pamphlet  incul- 
Rot  indeed  by  trank  and  manly  assertion,  but  by  covert  insinua¬ 
te  tenet  of  /  that  it  is  crowded  with  dfsho- 

artifices  ot  controversy,  either  affecting  to  dispute,  against’ his 
opinions  they  do  not  hold,  or  affecting  to  maincair,  against* 
propositions  which  they  do ;  that  it  is  adorned  with  garbled  and 
‘d  quotations  from  Doddridge,  and  other  popular  writers,  tQ 
urposes  which  those  writers  would  have  abhorred  ;  that  it  is  care-“ 
barged  with  eulogetic  references  to  publications,  that  sixak  the  au- 
^miments  in  stronger  Jan^age  than  he  dares^  or  thinks  it  politic^, 
mmself ;  and  that  ilns  distinguished  by  a  number  of  cant  pliia^ea 
about  liberality,  candour,  moderation,  and  the  indifier- 
religious  sects  and  sentiments.  It  appears  evident  to  us,  . 


973  A  Sequel  to  the  Antidote. 

Mr.  Evans  has  selected  the  name  of  Dr.  Hawker,  and  the.  subject  j 


the  Penitentiary,  merely  as  a  bait  to  public  curiosit;j^, — nfterely  for 
purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  what  he  has  to  alledge  against  the 
rally  received  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faitli.  To  say  it  is  the  wc 
of  {j/t  his  books,  would  perhaps  be  saying  too  much  ;  but  we  do 
scruple  to  assert  that  it  is  a  performance,  which  few  men,  who  have 
reputation  for  sense  or  honesty,  would  care  to  acknowledge. 


Art.  III.  The  Indagator ;  or  tlie  Lawfulness  and  Unlaw'fulness  of 
fensive  and  Offensive  War  considered :  by  which  the  true  Warri 
are  contradistinguished  from  Pagan  Heroes.  Adapted  to  the  pre 
Times.  Ey  Sparkes  Molitor,  8vo.  pp.  xxvii.  l4L  Price  5s, 
Button,  Hatchard.  1809. 


^''HE  chief  excellences  of  Molitor’s  book  are — 1st.  A  sublW 

so  obscure,  that  we  have  net  .been  able  to  discover,  whether  his  ‘ 
be  to  prove  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  war: — 2dly.  An  imp 
osity  so  abiupt,  that,  to  an  ordinary  person,  he  appears  to  draw 
from  premises  that  have  never  been  laid  down,  and  to  lay  down  prem! 
for  inferences  that  are  never  to  be  drawn  3dly.  A  reasoning  so  subi 
that  the  vulgar  eye  discovers  no  connection  between  sentence  and  senten 
between  subject  and  quotation: — 4thly.  A  diction  so  recondite, as 
serve  for  a  veil,  instead  of  a  mirror,  to  thought,— a  fine-wrought  crust 
ligyptian  Hieroglyphic. — a  ‘  gutta  Phactontis,^  where  the  mind 
meaning  of  the  author  *  et  latent  and  lucent.* 

Lest  we  should  be  told  our  praise  is*  not  valid,  as  proceeding  fi 
persons  who  have  not  perused  the  work,  we  boldly  affirm  that  we  haveri 
to  "the  thirteenth  line  of  the  thirteenth  page  of  the  preface,  and  to 
seventh  line  of  the  ninth  page  of  the  dissertation.  Moreover,  we 
fro^ve  our  words,  by  producing  a  literal  quotation. 

‘  The  greatest  folly  in  this  world  i§,  that  men  should  forbid  us  to 
for  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  eternal  beginning  in  the  abys?| 
an  eternal  will  in  itself,  whose  original  in  itself,  no  creature  shajl 
know  ;  yet  we  are  to  know,  and  it  is  given  us  to  know,  in  the  sfitriL 
ground  ;  which  it  maketh  to  itself,  wherein  it  rests^  There  was  no  c 
tion  performed  till  tlie  creaiion  of  the  angels  :  the  ground  or  caused 
We  are  not  to  know  ;  for  God  hath*  reserved  it  to  his  own  power J 
might.  Only  of  the  creation  we  have  ability  to  sp>eak,  because  it  i 
work  in  the  timsy  and  being  or  substance  of  God.  And  we  undersu 
that  the  will  of  the  word,  or  heart  of  God,  comprehended  or  comp^* 
the  astringent  fiat  in  the  centre  of  the  Father’s  nature,  together  witb 
seven  spirits  and  forms  of  .  the  eternal  nature,  in  the  form  and  ni 
of  the  angelical  thrones,  where  the  austere  or  sourish  fat  stood 
creator  in  the  property  of  eiich  essence,  as  in  the  great  wonders  of  G 
wisdom  ;  but  riot  as  a  maker,  pp,  xii,  xiii. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Sequel  to  the  Antidote  to  the  Afis cries  of  Human 
taining  a  further  Account  of  Mrs.  Placid  and  her  Daughter  M 
By  the  Author  of  the  Antidote.  12mo.  pp.  180.  Price  3s.  6d* 

'  Williams  and  Co.  1809. 


XT^ITH  great  pleasure  we  announce  and  recommend  this  pubkV 
.  It  deserves  a  longer  review,  but  will  soon  be  in  our  I'eaders  *  ^ 
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arc  sincerely  happy  to  find  the  excellent  author  meets  with  encourage¬ 
ment  proportionate  to  her  merits.  Her  writings  are  calculated,  ut 
think,  to  render  essential  service  to  the  public.  The  purity  of  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  vital  truths' of  ChristLinity  is  not  debased  by  any  admixture 
of  party  spirit ;  nor  her  usefulness  cramped  by  an  attentibn  to  subtle  spe¬ 
culations  or  thorny  controversies.  She  also  embodies  her  instructions  in  a 
form  which  must  attract  attention ;  though  marked  with  defects  which 
may  in  some  measure  restrict  their  circulation  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  These  defects  are  scarcely  considerable  enough  to  require 
a  particular  enumeration  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  iiitreat  the  au¬ 
thor  to  take  more,  rather  than  less,  pains,  with  any  similar  publications» 
which  in<  future  we  may  have-  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  her  pen. 

Art.  XX.  j1  Cursory  View  of  Prussia^  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  If. 
to  the  Peace  of  Tilutt ;  containing  an  authentic  Account  of  the  Battles 
of  Jena,  Auerstadt,  Eylau,  and  Friedlaod ;  as  also  other  important  Events 
during  that  interebting  Period.  In. a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  Berlin  to  his  Friend  in  London.  8vo.  pp.  180.  Price 
38,  6d.  Robinson.  1809. 

^HIS  publication  is  more  of  a  historical,  than  a  philosophical  kind. 

It  contains  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the  events  which  are  well  known  to 
uave  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  together  with  a  small 
prtioh  of  additional  information,  which  though  in  some  measure  interest- 
^g,  is  of  no  great  importance,  and  brings  with  it  no  authenticity. 

htU  XXI.  Original  Poems  intended  for  young  Persons j  by  Mrs.  Ri¬ 
chardson,  Widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Richardson,  Esq.  M..P.  On  a 
Plan  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.*  12iiio.  pp.  132. 
Price  3s.  VernorandCo.  1808. 


|N  first  opening  this  work,  the  reader  is  struck  with  the  similarity  of 
its  title  to  that  of  ‘  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds/  a  performance 
^extraordinary  merit  and  deseJTed  popularity.  We  hope  there  is.no 
■lister  design  in  this  coincidence.  The  similarity  between  the  two  pub- 
“^^tions  only  extends  to  the  title,  the  plan,  and  the  general  harmlessness  ; 
frs.  R,  h-is  no  pretensions  to  that  happy  taste,  in  the  selection — that 
^^gant  artlcssness,  in  the  expression — of  natural  incidents,  virtuous  Ics- 
ns,  and  tender  sentiments,  which  have  rendered  the  work  of  her  prede- 
l^sors  a  general  favourite  both  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  nursery. 

XXII.  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses ;  by  Charles  Lamb.  12mo. 
PP*  200.  Price  3s.  6d.  Juvenile  Library.  1808.* 

'He  substance  of  this  work  is  of  course  taken  from  the  Odyssey.  It 
seems  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  admirable  tale  of  Fcnelon  ;  but 
every  respect,  whether  literary  or  moral,  in  point  of  sentiment  or  style, 
•y  niore  properly  be  considered  as  a  contrast. 

Hermitage^  ox  Views  of  Life,  and  Manners.  A  Poem, 
with  Notes,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  105.  Price  +8.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

p  Was  surely  ill  done  to  expose  this  ‘  Hermitage’  to  tlie  public  eye  ;  ^wef. 
Would  recommend  our  readers,. at  least,  not  to  be  guilty  of  violating 
*^cred  privacy,  especially  as  we  have  found  it  to  contain  little  else  than 
^  and  dull  prose  on  a  variety  of  the  tritest  subjects. 
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Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Genflemen  and  Publishsrs  nvho  have  nvorl's  in  the  firessy  vAU  oUi^' 
Conductors  of,  the  Eclectic  Review,  sending  itiformation  (fiott  f 
of  the  subjectf  extent^  and  firohable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  thtj 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its 

GREAT  RRivAis.  ♦  The  Rcv.  H.  II.  Eaber,  of  tbt  Bri 

Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Pall  Mall,  intends  pnb-  Museum,  will  soon  publish,  in  a  quano 
fishing  his  splendid  work  on  the  Aholit'on  liime,  an  edition  of  WicklitPs  Vmr 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  b<*je inning  of  next  the  New  'I'estamcnt ;  w  ith  a  Liff«f 
mouth ;  it  will  consist  of  Original  Poenas  celebrated  reformer,  and  an  Essay  on 
written  by  Montgomery,  Grahamc,  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Transiatif- 
others,  expressly  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  Scriptures  pvcvloiis  to  the  fiftet‘Dlh 
will  he  embellished  with  engravings  from  tury. 

pictures  by  Smirke,  and  enriched  with  por-  .  A  now  edition  of  Erncsti^s  Cieeroh  , 
traits  of  Mr.  Wilherfurce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  ing  at  Oxford;  the  Claris  to  be  &ol4, 
and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.  lately,  if  wanted. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Al-  A  new  edition,  with  improremprti, 
fieri,  the  celebrated  Italian  Dramatist,  will  Tables  for  Navigation  awl  Nautical  A 
•ppear  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  nomy,  by  Joseph  do  Mendoza  Rioz, 
IheJ^  are  written  by  himself,  and  interspers-  will  shortly  he  published. 

willi  Anecdotes  of  several  distinguisLed  Retribution,  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers, i 
Characters.  tnaneeof  the  thirteenth  Century,  r.oi 

An  Italian  Work  with  a  French  transla-  plicable  to  the  Ninetetnith,  w.ll  sooiu 
tioo,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ac-  in  three  volumes,  l‘2mo. 
quisition  of  those  languages,  is  in  the  press,  Mr.  Robert  finish  iseirgagcd  intheT 
iivtitled,  ‘  llmododi  piacere  in  Compagriia’,  lation  qf  theSaen  d  Dramas  of  Klo}? 
and  consists  of  Conversations  on  a  variety  the  first  of  which,  intitled  Solofiwi>, 
of  Subjects.  -  api>Gar  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 

The  Rev.  W.  Ward,  A.  M.  of  Diss,  has  Mr.  ^^ni^h  has  also  completed  his  Pi»= 
in  the  pres^  the  first  volume  of  The  Fulfil-  the  Peruvians,  in  ten  Cantos,  which  i 
ment  of  the  Revelation,  or  Pi’ophetic  His-  ptihlishtd  this  year. 
tory  of  the  Dt'clensions  and  Restoration  of  In  the  prtiss,  the  Genealogy  of  the 
the  Christian  Church  ;  inscribed  by  perip is-  of  Sntherbwl,  from  the  Origiad  of  th 
•ioii  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  1.  Milner.  This  work  will  liistrions  House  to  the  Year  1630,  willi 
include  a  View  of  the  different  States  of  the  H. story  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Church;  and  a  Body  of  Divinity,  as  well  as  during  that  period,  bv  Sir  Robert  Oord 
an '  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  order  of  Gordtmstoun,  Ban»nct ;  continued!' 
Sc riiitiire  Prophecy.  year  16AI,’  by  Gilbert  Gonloii  of 

Sliortly  will  be  pnbVshcd  Pursuits  of  Agri-  Publishixl  fioin  the  original  maiiu>cri| 
r»iltufe,  A  Satirical  Poem,  with  Notes,  the.  Possession  of  the  INTarchioncss  of 
Canto  IlL  ?s,  fid.  ford.  Ihindsomely  printed  in  folo. 

Also,  A  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  Si-  is  s;i id  to  be  uot  only  an  accurate  iiem 

beria,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  with  Plates.  By  cal  History  of  the  Ancient  Hmisc  ^ 

Mr.  Macfailane.  tlnaland,  but  a!s(»  a  minute  detail^ 

The  Rev,  John  Hammond,  Rector  ofSiin-^  -principal  transactions  which  occuri^ 
dcrinnd,  has  a  Volume  of  .Sermons  in  the  ing  a  period  of  near  fiOO  years,  parti  * 

furtss,  which  will  be  published  abouL  the  in  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and  (a 

^middle  w  ater.  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  ?  ■ 

Shtwrlly  will  be  piddished,  Strictures  on  'I  ho  history. of  these  parts,  it  is  p 

••  Zeal  without  Innovation,’*  reprinted  by  ' will  receive  more  elucidation  from tb!' 
|>crinission  from  the  Eclectic  Review  for  than  from  any  w  li'eh  the  public  is  at  r 
June,  Joty,  and  September,  *  ISOS.  Price  piisscssed  of.  The  whole  has  been  i 
^is.  irnnscvilKd  by  the  kind  pcnnis>ioi!  •* 

Tho  Ret.  James  Parsons  ha«  iiiidertakcn  M  archil  mess  of  Slatford,  fiom  thi 

^  to  puhlisl)  the  remaining  collations  of  the  munnserlpt  preserveil  at  Dmnobiii 
5eptifaght,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  An  Appendix  will  be  adilod,  (outa*'’ 
MoIuiv'B.  invjputory  of  the  writs  of  the  carld ''' 
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rkwill  be  ilUistfc'it^  by  several  en- 

Kaulkner  of  Chelsea  is  preparni?  for 
ss  a  Ilstorical,  Top<j.i?raphical  and 
cal  Description  of  Clielsca  and  its 
which  will  be  dedicated,  by  per- 
g,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Marshall  will  shortly  publish  a  Kc- 
tlieRci)orts  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
froin  the  Western  Department  of 

Works  of  Gawin  Douglas’  Bishop  of 
1(1  j  with  Historical  and  Critical  Dis- 
)iJ  in  his  Life  and  VV’’ritine.s  Notes, 
;l.»ssary.  By  the  Right  Hon.  SyU 
(Douglas)  Lord  Glenbervie,  4  vols. 
ciowin  the  press.  The  whole  Works 
ill  Douglas,  consisting  t»f  his  transla- 
Virgirs  iRiieid,  The  Palace  of  IIo- 
nd  King  Hart,  are  now  for  the  tirst 
Iccud  into  one.  edition.  Two  Dis- 
ii'jthc  one  on  the  family  of  Douglas, 
r  on  the  Poet’s  Life  and  Writings, 
|)rdixe<l  and  copious  Notes  added. 
r\t  of  Ru  Idiman’s  Edition  of  the 
has  been  collated  with  the  following 
i  IS  fipts :  viz,  two  in  the  Library  of 
ersity  of  Kdinbnrgh,  one  in  that  of 
lityof  Advocates,  a  fourth  in  the 
on  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  at  Long- 


lea  t,  and  fbe  fifth  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Tht 
cxccdlent  Glossary  of  Ruddiman  is  matW 
the  basis  of  that  in  the  present  work,  Imi 
considerably  enlarged,  and  extended  to  the 
other  Poems. 

Mr.  James  Johnson  of  I.anraster  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  in  a  quarto  vbluinr, 
tfie  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ifundre^ 
of  Lonsdale,  including  the  stations  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Overboiough. 

The  second  volume  of  Manning’s  History 
of  Surrey  is  expected  to  ap|>ear  in  the  cour:>e 
of  next  month. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Berwick  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  an  entire  transia? 
tion  of  the  Life  Apollonius  of  Tyanca^ 
from  the  (ireek  of  Philostratus. 

Or.  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  Scqnel  to 
his  Ei  glish  Prosody  and  Versification,  in- 
titled  Poetic  Reading  made  Easy,  contain* 
ing  a  S  lection  of  Poetry  for  Schools,  with 
Directions  for  the  utterance  of  each  line. 

Mr.  Robert  Oluttcrbuck  of  M^itford  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  collecting  and  arrang'ng  MaUTiaU 
fora  Historj^of  Hertfordshire, taking Chaua- 
cey  for  his  guide. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Kelt’s  Elo-i 
ments  of  useful  Knowledge  will  appear  next 
month. 


XXy.  LIST.  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


S’CILTORE  AND  RURAL  FCONOMY. 

Aif  ot' Improving  the  Breed  of  Do- 
Animals,  in  a  Letter  addressc<l  to 

I  Banks,  Bart.  By  Sir  John  Saun- 
bt,  M.  P.  ‘is.  CS, 

COMMERCE. 

f  Interest,  accurately  cast  at  5 
from  ]/,  to  3000/.  from  1  to 
d  1  month  to  1^.  Tables  of  Com- 
®  I -8th  to  5  per  Cent,  on  I/,  to 
)les  fur  the  payment  of  any  given 
mey,  per  year,  month,  week,  or 
By  Thomas  MitclieB,  a  London 
fit.  P2nio.  3s.  , 

FINE  ARTS. 

it«presenting  the  principab  Front 
^  Theatre,  Coveut  Garden,  cn- 
William  Daniel,  A.  R.  A.  who  has 
^•’ed  with  correct  Measurements 
8‘itlientic  Materials  expressly  for 
The  Print  is  23  iiiche»  !ony 
^  coloured^  Price  1/.  lOs, 

OEOCRAPnV. 

««d  of  WalchcToo  on  a  scoJe  of 


an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  English  Mile :  frona 
an  oiiginal  Survey.  With  a  General  Map 
of  the  Proviowie  of  Zealand,'  shewing  tho 
course  of  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp.  Priatc'd 
on  one  large  sheet  of  Atlas  Paper.  Price 
coluiirtd,  ur  on  cloth  to  fold  in  a  case  7i. 
6d. 

HISTORY. 

An  Abridgement  of  Universal  History 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools, 
being  divided  into  portions  calculated  for 
each  day’s  learning  ;  to  which  are  annexed 
appropriate  questions  for  the  Instructor. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  J,  Knapp.  12ino.  3s.  fid# 
bound. 

wathsmatics. 

Ley  bourn’s  Mathematical  Repository,  No, 
IX.  which  completes  the  second  volume, 
containing  Solutimis  to  Thirty  new  Questions# 
and  other  Disquisitions  in  various  Branches 
of  tlic  Mathematics.  2i.  fid. 

MEDICINE  AND  CHIRVREKIV. 

ObservAtions  on  Fungus  Efaematodes,  gr 
Soft  Cancer,  in  several  of  th^  most  impor¬ 
tant  Organs  of  the  Hunan  Body ;  con- 
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tniumg,  uf»>,  a  comparative  View  of  -the 
Structitre  ot '  Fim^»  Haeamtod^  and  Can¬ 
cer,  with  Cases  and  l)i>section8.  By  James 
^^'^^dr^p^  F,  B.  S.  F**  ;Fe|low  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surireons,  and  one  of  the  $er- 
geons  .  of  the  PuMio  Dispehsary  of  £din- 
biirgii.  Illustrated  by  .Plates.  ,8ro.  12s# 
boards.  A  few  copies  are  printed  on .  royal 
pa|K‘r,  with  the  plates:  coloured,  price  IK  Is/ 
boards.,  .  /  .  .  . 

Pharmat'opccia  Collegii  Tlegolis  Medico- 
wni  Loildiiietisis.' M.DCCC.IX.  4to.  ll;'4s. 

The  Pharmaoopceia  of  tht?  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,^  1809.  .  Translated 
into  Pngfish,  yith  Xotes,  &c.  By  RicliaVd 
Powell,  M.  D.  'Fellow  of  the  College,  and 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  Hospitals,  8voi  10s.  6d.  boanls.  Also 
on  "pasteboard,  Two  Tables,  exhibiting  nt 
cine  .View,^  the  relations  of  the  last  and  pre- 
feiil  Phartnacoucuia.  3g.  8d.  .  "  * 

.MINERitlOCV, 

*•> ;  .  •  ' 

Xcw  Tlieory,  of  the  Formation  of  Veins ; 
with  its  application  to  the  Art  of  Working 
Mines,  By  Ablrahani  Gottlob  Werner, 
Coiuisellor  of  the  Mines  of  Saxony,.  Prufes- 


,  sor  of.  Mineralogy  and  of  the  Aft  of 
ing  Mines  at  FieybcTg,  &c.  Tramlatej^ 
the  German.:  To.  which  is  added  an  Ag 
dix  containing  Notes  illustrative,  oftixi 
jeet|  by  Charles  Anderson,  AI;  D. 
tlR*  Royal  Coilegeiof  Surgeons, 
tlie  Chirurgical  Society/of  the  IVtr 
Natural  History  S(K.'iety,  &c.  8vo. 

■  ■■■‘■Vi,,-  •  . 

.  .  MlSCI^tLANEOUS. 

'  •  »  .  *  *  .  » 

The  absolute  Unlawfulness  of  Hn 

Fntertainmeiit,  fdlly.  demonstrated. 

WilliamT.aw,  M.  Av  abridged  by.lcb 

ley.  ‘To  which  are  prefixed,  Extrs  “ 

si*vcral  AVriters  on  the  Subject  of  tix; 

bd.  '  \  '  ' 

I’wo  Letters  to  a  Barrister,'?  ronJ 

Strictures  on  his  Hints  to  the  PulJ 

the  Ix^gislaturc.'*  By  a  Look(.r-(J 

ls.*6d.‘.  -  '  v;  • 

'  ^  •  POETUY. 

-^Brighton,  a  Poem;  descriptive ( 
Place  and  Parts  adjacent and  othe 
ems.  .By  Mary  Lioyd.  * EiplHillisiia 
Engravings,  12mo.  'Is,  boards. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  thank  JmoJts  f^udenticc  for  bis  respectful  and  candid  letter.  The  article,  aR 

i* ^  ’  '  •  *  *  •  *,  *  1.  .  .  .  •  -  . 

ijtiluires,  has  iK'en  delayetl  by  causes  w  idely  remote  from  those  which  he  surnif 
A  ‘  Critic  \  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  his  object. 


‘ik  #. 
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vV  -  :  ERRATA.  • 

Page  i57(>.  1.  9.  for  his  rwrf.the. 

•  1.  2. /rem  /or 'cJoraplaccntly  read  complaisant 

'  6l0.’*  1.  11.  /or  2 1st.  letter  reod  21' letters. 

67%  1.  10.  for  T^ofTHT.s  read 

'  796.  1.  28.  before  '1 9^  insert  III.  •  • 

•  797;  1.  19.  /or  should  be  rood  should  not  be# .  •  '  j 

k  for  CAomio  read  pdoiiV. 
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